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SPECIAL THANK YOU 


A s you all no doubt realize, once 
a year we print the names of 
the NSA members who have con- 
tributed to NSA over-and-above the 
annual membership dues. This 
represents one small way of saying a 
special “thank you” for the generosi- 
ty which has helped make NSA the 
financially sound organization that 
it is today. 

Generosity such as this enables us 
to print larger issues of Stereo World 
than was possible in the past, and 
even to produce an all-color issue 
from time-to-time. Grants for origi- 
nal research into various aspects of 
stereoscopy, funding for regional 
programs, and the printing of the 
membership directory all represent 
NSA programs aided by the gen- 
erosity of our membership. Addi- 
tionally, the ability to keep our 
membership dues as low as they are 
is also traceable to the generosity of 
our members. 

We thank you again, and look 
forward to another year of growth 
in your organization. 

Tom Rogers 
President, NSA 
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Front Cover: 

With Panama so prominent in the news 
of late, this seemed a good time to look 
at the stereo record of the massive 
construction project that initiated the 
intense U.S. interest and presence there. 
“Panama Canal Construction in Stereo” 
by William Brey includes some of the 
best such views by Stereo Travel 
Company and Keystone View 
Company, including this view, Stereo 
Travel Company no. 44, “Seventy-seven 
foot gate of Gatun Locks, Gatun, Canal 
Zone, Panama.” 


COMMENTS 
AND 


OBSERVATIONS 


by John Dennis 


More of Less, 
Less of More ... 


s seems to happen every year, 

letters have piled up over the 
past few weeks expressing concern 
about the perceived direction of Ste- 
reo World and the ratio of historical 
to contemporary stereo articles. The 
letters come from people on both 
“sides” of the issue and overall are 
quite similar year to year. (In fact, 
I'm tempted to simply recycle one of 
many past editorials on the matter 
— but dedicated readers of these 
gems of wisdom deserve better. And 
there are some related developments 
to include this time around.) 

After several years of slow 
change, SW has reached something 
of an “average” balance in coverage. 
This exists only in the long range, as 
individual issues can be thrown off 
easily by one or two articles. And 
by “average” I don’t mean counts of 
inches, pages, words or articles. 
Current items will always have a 
larger article count, but many of 
those will be “% page or less. Vintage 
stereography features will always in- 
volve lengths of many pages due 
both to detailed text generated by 
dedicated research and to full size 
reproduction of views. Note that I 
didn’t call the balance “ideal” or 
“natural” or “comfortable” — just 
“average,” because it represents an 
average of the material that actually 
comes in. Stereo World eventually 
uses about 90% of the material con- 
tributed from all sources. This 
means more for every interest in the 
long run, but more for some people 
to leaf through in any individual is- 
sue. Since there is no sign of change 
in the variety of material arriving 
over the past few months, there is 
no reason to expect (or fear) that the 
next several issues of SW will reflect 
any particular trend or conspiracy. 


International 3-D Media 


Along with the ISU itself, the 
magazine Stereoscopy is threatened 
by a sizeable debt built up in recent 
years by the International 
Stereoscopic Union. Several ISU 
members are appealing for dona- 
tions to reduce the general debt and 
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Editors View 


at the same time make possible a 
revitalized Stereoscopy under new 
editor Allan Griffin of Australia. 
Should the effort fail, some in the 
ISU have mentioned the possibility 
that the NSA and Stereo World 
could fill the resulting gap in inter- 
national stereo organization and 
publication. Rather than allow even 
the appearance of any sort of power 
grab, let me remind all that the U.S. 
contact for payment of the $16 ISU 
dues and/or special donations is 
William Duggan, P.O. Box 244, 
McLean, VA 22101. 

The biggest problem faced by any 
international publication of this sort 
is postage and distribution. The size 
and weight of Stereo World would 
only increase the expense and dis- 
courage membership internationally 
except among those who are already 
NSA members. The ISU needs an in- 
expensive but information-rich pub- 
lication staying on top of current 
developments in stereo everywhere, 
as well as reviewing articles of 
potential international interest in 
other publications, including of 
course, Stereo World. 

Stereo World needs to continue its 
slow but steady increase in interna- 


tional coverage (both historical and 
current subjects) as well as its 
growth in international readership. 
If after several years of such growth 
the NSA were to find it had truly 
evolved into being the International 
Stereoscopic Association, it would 
be due to having (in effect) earned 
the position rather than seeking it 
overnight through a corporate style 
merger or takeover involving a 
struggling ISU. 


Alternative #3 


For those interested in the more 
technical and commercial aspects of 
various stereo imaging systems, a 
third international publication may 
soon be born. The organizers of the 
recent 3-D Media Technology con- 
ference in Montreal (see article in 
this issue) have announced their in- 
tention to publish The 3-D Interna- 
tional Newsletter starting this fall. It 
promises to spread the “latest word 
on new research, applications, 
events and meetings in the 3-D field” 
among both professionals and en- 
thusiasts. Contact The 3-D Interna- 
tional Newsletter, 3Dmt Editorial 
Board, Bryan Bldg. #317, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W, Montreal, Quebec 
H4B 1R6, Canada. om 


A Limited Edition Collector's Item! 


The First NSA View-Master 
Three Reel Packet 


Reels A & B contain scenes from 
some of the programs presented at 
NSA PORTLAND 83, the 15th an- 
nual convention of the National 
Stereoscopic Association, Aug. 4-7, 
1989, Portland, Oregon. 

Reel C is a collection of scenes 
from several View-Master “DR” and 
Plant Tour reels and is the only com- 
memorative reel to be published as a 
token of the 50th anniversary 
celebration. 

Packets are $6.00 including post- 
age from NSA, Box 398, Sycamore, 
OH 44882. oan 


READER'S 
COMMENTS 
AND QUESTIONS 


Random 3-D Thoughts 


e If you want to really make people 
wonder what you are up to, get an 
“NSA pin and really wear it in 
your jacket lapel. I must have had 
several dozen ask me about mine 
just this week. The only hard part 
is explaining that the “stereo” part 
does not refer to sound production. 
On a recent trip to Seattle I found 
the inhabitants uniformly curious 
about the Revere camera hanging 
about my neck. Absolutely no- 
body, however, was aware that 
one could still “do” 3-D. Several 
thought the camera was an an- 
tique, all thought it was “a really 
neat idea” but I never did figure 
out how to explain, in 25 words 
or less, how the camera keeps 
from overlapping the pictures. 
The temptation to use the word 
“magic” was strong, but I resisted 
... usually. 
As a result of this experience, I 
firmly believe 3-D could once 
again be successful if marketed 
properly with an affordable camera 
and, most important, affordable 
and widely available processing. I 
am not optimistic that this will 
happen soon, but who knows. 
This leads me to — 
© The Nishika, the “son of Nimslo,’ 
an example of which was pur- 
chased by a neighbor of mine last 
month at a flea market, where 
they are currently being marketed. 

I must admit to being not im- 
pressed with the Nishika. Not only 
is the camera bulkier than the Nims- 
lo (about double) but it is considera- 
bly less technologically advanced. 
Where Nimslo has an electronic 
shutter, Nishika has a fixed 1/60th 
shutter. Where Nimslo has auto- 
exposure, Nishika has three manual 
f-stops and a red “low light” warn- 
ing bulb. Where both are fixed fo- 
cus, Nishika has two cutesy looking 
windows that look just a bit too 
much like auto-focus sensors, but 
aren't. 

I have not had the heart, too, to 
tell my neighbor that the $260 he 
spent on his camera (including case 
and lens cleaning kit) was $230 more 
than I spent on my mint Nimslo. 


Lettets 


Having said all this, I feel obliged to 
say that the Nishika pictures are 
about as good as any Nimslo prints 
I've ever seen. 

I must admit, too, that the Nim- 
slo/Nishika system, if properly mar- 
keted, does get around the biggest 
reason 3-D with slides never caught 
on for good, namely that it’s darn 
near impossible to put Realist- 
format slides in the family album. 

Charles F. Trentelman 
Ogden, UT 


3-D at the Academy 


In a future issue of Stereo World, I 
would like to list educational offer- 
ings on stereo at trade schools, col- 
leges and universities. If anyone 
learns of any regularly-scheduled 
courses on stereo or major portion 
of courses, such as a course on pho- 
to history, advanced art techniques 
or computer-aided-design with at 
least 20% of the semester devoted to 
stereo, please write to Professor 
Harold A. Layer, AV/ITV Center, 
S.E. State Univ., 1600 Holloway 
Ave., San Francisco, CA 94132. 


More On 
Austrian Diorama 

Reader Wetmore is correct (letter, 
March/April, 1989), as is the editor, 
in comments about the Jewish ritual 
murder view in the Anschluss! series 
last year. I can perhaps fill in a few 
more details; this view most proba- 
bly depicts a very specific incident, 
the death of “Das heilige Andrele” 
(Blessed Little Andreas [Andrew)). 

Andrele was a young lad who dis- 
appeared (a few centuries ago), and 
whose body was found bearing 
marks which could be interpreted as 
signs that he had been the victim of 
crucificiomimetic ritual murder (and 
how often do you get to use a word 
like crucificiomimetic?). Even 
though there were those who point- 
ed out at the time that the marks 
might have been incidental, that an 
ordinary criminal might have been 
trying to pin the blame unjustly on 
the Jews, or even that the murder 
might have been committed with the 
specific intent of inflaming passion 


against the Jews, cool heads did not 
prevail. The incident introduced a 
period of uncommon antisemitic 
fervor. 

Because Andrele was a (presum- 
ably innocent) child who was be- 
lieved to have died on account of his 
faith, a cultus developed which hon- 
ored him as a martyr and saint. The 
“pilgrimage Church” (Wallfahrt- 
skirche) of the view is very probably 
one of the churches near the site of 
the alleged atrocity, where cultus 
adherents might go to pray for An- 
drele’s intercession — the Pfarr- 
kirche/Wallfahrtskirche von Rinn, 
just East of Innsbruck in Tirol, 
would be a good guess. This cultus 
is still active in modern Austria. In 
fact, it was the subject of consider- 
able controversy last year: The Aus- 
trian Roman Catholic hierarchy 
specifically forbade the official prac- 
tice of the Andrele cultus, arguing 
(reasonably enough) that the evi- 
dence was less than compelling that 
the lad had in fact died for his faith, 
and that the open and official 
proclamation of his doubtful history 
was a barrier to improvement in 
Jewish/Christian relations; this deci- 
sion was not warmly received by 
Andrele’s fans. 

I wonder if the diorama shown in 
the Anschluss! view still exists — 
did it survive the era of “denazifica- 
tion,” or did the more recent epis- 
copal ruling lead to its removal? 

Dale E. Hammerschmidt, 
M.D. 
Minneapolis, MN oo 


View-Master History 
Reprint Available 


The feature ‘Seven Billion Win- 
dows on the World — View-Master 
Then and Now” appeared in the 
now out-of-print Mar. / Apr. ‘84 is- 
sue of Stereo World. This 18 page il- 
lustrated history of the View-Master 
company has now been reprinted in 
a separate, updated version and is 
available for $3.00 including postage 
from the NSA Back Issue Service, 
Box 398, Sycamore, OH 44882. oan 
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Panama Canal 
Construction 
in Stereo 


by William Brey 


he French effort to cut a sea lev- 

el channel across the Isthmus of 
Panama was a disaster. The French 
Canal Company spent over $287 
million dollars and lost 20,000 lives 
between 1881 and 1888 in the at- 
tempt. Their failure can be attribut- 
ed to the decision to dig down 
through Culebra Mountain to sea 
level, the raging Chagres River, and 
rampant disease. The fateful deci- 
sion of the company’s Director, 
Ferdinand De Lesseps, to create a sea 
level canal had been greatly in- 
fluenced by his success in digging 
the 50 foot deep, sea level Canal at 


| 


GAILLARD OR CULEBRA 
CUT 


7——_ PEDRO MIGUEL LOCK 
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cean 
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The “high-level lake” plan illustrated here had been utilized fifty years earlier for the 
Soo Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. The engineering experience gained at the 
Soo was of more value than the experience related to any other Canal up to that time 
and it subsequently became the model for the Panama Canal. (Profile drawing 


Courtesy Dover Publications—see Sources.) 


Suez. His experience there misled 
him in Panama where the steep little 
mountains that had to be dug 
through reached 340 feet in height. 
The annual rainfall he experienced 
at Suez had been less than twelve 
inches. At Panama it exceeded ten 
feet over a rainy season lasting 8 
months. During one rainy season, 
13 inches of rain fell in the month of 


June, 16 inches in August, 10 inches 
in September, and 22 inches in Oc- 
tober. After one storm the Chagres 
rose fourteen feet in two days. 
Adding to these physical problems 
was disease; Malaria and Yellow Fe- 
ver spread from worker to worker 
by the unsuspected mosquito. It was 
not just the thousands of laborers 
who were in jeopardy. All who set 
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ATLANTIC 


OO Ase 


Simulated birds-eye view of the Canal locates the two major obstacles in the path of 
the Canal. The Chagres River, flowing in from the upper left, was dammed on the 
lower right creating vast Gatun Lake. The locks at each end permitted access to the 
new waterway which reduced the depth, and consequently the width, of the trench 
that had to be dug through Culebra Mountain. (William Angrick Collection.) 


foot in Panama risked death. 
Preparing for a long stay, the French 
Engineer-in-Charge, had brought 
along his wife, son, daughter and 
her fiance when he started the great 
work. Within months his son, 
daughter and her fiance had died of 
Yellow Fever. When his wife died be- 
fore year-end, the Engineer resigned 
and returned to France alone and 
broken-hearted. A month after sev- 
en French Engineers arrived togeth- 
er, only one survived. Of the first 
group of French Nuns on the hospi- 
tal staff — 24 Sisters of Charity — 
two survived. 
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The attempted excavation down 
to sea level through Culebra Moun- 
tain became a nightmare. During 
the rainy season the earth became 
saturated and whole sections slid 
into the cut carrying all with it — 
whole sections of track, steam shov- 
els, laborers, anything caught in its 
path. Months of work were obliter- 
ated in an instant. In an attempt to 
stabilize the sides, the cut had to be 
widened far more than originally 
planned. It was estimated that to dig 
down over 340 feet to sea level 
would require a final cut three- 
quarters of a mile across and nine 


miles long! By the time this was 
recognized and a lock canal decided 
upon, it was too late. No further 
funds could be raised from the disil- 
lusioned public shareholders, their 
confidence in De Lesseps seriously 
eroded by the disclosure of heavy 
bribes paid to government officials 
and bankers for approval of the 
plan. The final cost of his unfinished 
Canal at Panama exceeded that of 
the completed Suez Canal. A fiasco 
of unprecedented scale, due prin- 
cipally to De Lesseps decision to dig 
down to sea level — to make anoth- 
er Suez Canal — despite the differ- 
ing terrain and conditions. 

The later American success was 
due principally to their decision to 
create a lock canal by damming the 
Chagres River, the use of heavier ex- 
cavating equipment than had been 
used by the French, and the railroad 
system devised to carry away the ex- 
cavated dirt and rock. Malaria and 
Yellow Fever within the Canal Zone 
was brought under control by the 
Medical Officer Colonel William 
Gorgas, who had successfully eradi- 
cated Yellow Fever in Havana in 
1901. All these changes came togeth- 
er under the direction of Colonel 
George W. Goethals. 

In a necessarily short account 
such as this, we can only provide a 
glimpse of the massive effort carried 
out over a period of ten years in the 
first great Government Project that 
changed the United States into a 
world power. For a full account of 
the political intrigue and technical 
innovations involved, refer to David 
McCullough’s best-seller “The Path 
Between the Seas — The Creation of 
the Panama Canal 1870-1914.” 

The stereo views illustrating this 
article are among the best from the 
large collections of Panama Canal 
Construction views of NSA mem- 
bers William Angrick (who was 


born in the Canal Zone) and Tex 
Treadwell. 


Sources 


“The Path Between the Seas — The Crea- 
tion of the Panama Canal 1870-1914" by 
David McCullough. 1977. 

“The Building of the Panama Canal in 
Historic Photographs” by Ulrich Keller. A 
1983 Dover Publication. (Available through 
NSA Book Service.) Illustrated with the pho- 
tographs of Ernest Hallen, the official pho- 
tographer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, who made over 10,000 nega- 
tives during Construction of the Canal. 

“Panama Canal. What It Is. What It 
Means” by John Barrett. 1913. G0 


Colonel George Washington Goethals of the Army Corps of Engineers was placed in 
charge of the American effort after two previous civilian engineers had resigned. He 
and his staff were detached from the Army and reported directly to the Canal Com- 
mission appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt. Goethals was the supreme 
authority in the Canal Zone and challenges to his authority were of little use. “If you 
decide against me, Colonel, I shall appeal,” one man declared. ‘To whom?” Goethals 
asked. (Keystone #28010, William Angrick Collection.) 


Symbolic of the French Fiasco, abandoned equipment littered the landscape across 
Panama. The French left behind more than 100,000 tons of scrap material that was 
gradually brought back as ballasting cargo on empty cement supply ships returning to 
the States. (Keystone #20865. ‘Old dredge abandoned by the French on Chagres River, 
Bohlo, Panama Canal Zone. Author's Collection.) 
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All locks were poured in thirty-six foot sections. The steel forms shown are on tracks 
and were moved ahead from section to section as construction progressed. The series 
of locks at Gatun provided a total lift of 85 feet. An identical series of locks paralleling 
these allows two-way traffic to proceed at all times. All six locks were built in pairs, 
twelve chambers in all, over a period of four years. (Keystone #21714. “View from 
Cofferdam during Construction showing lower, middle and upper locks at Gatun.” 
Author's Collection.) 


Less than ten degrees from the Equator, the temperature at mid-day reached 130 
degrees at the bottom of the Cut. At one point, 9,000 workers were employed there. 
The vast majority of them were English-speaking blacks from the West Indies— 
mostly from Jamaica. The local Panamanians considered the back-breaking labor be- 
neath them. One hundred sixty trains a day, similar to the one shown on the right, 
were run in and out of the Cut over an elaborate track system to haul the dirt as far as 
23 miles away. Seven years were required to create the nine mile canyon through 
Culebra Mountain because of the many landslides. In 1912 alone, four and a half 
months were spent just removing slides from the Cut. (“Steam Shovel on Canal bot- 
tom, Culebra Cut, Canal Zone Panama.” $57 Stereo Travel Company. T.K. Treadwell 
Collection.) 
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Culebra Mountain is part of the Continental Divide. The Rockies in the North and the 
Andes in the South are part of the same system extending from Alaska to Chile. 
Goethals assigned Major David Gaillard to supervise the drilling, blasting, shoveling 
and hauling of the dirt away from the cut at Culebra. After the Major died of a brain 
tumor in 1913, the first man-made canyon in the world was renamed Gaillard Cut. 
(Note how landslide on right side of Cut obliterated tracks on two levels. (Keystone 
#21739. “Gold Hill on the right and Contractor's Hill on the left. Culebra Cut, Pana- 
ma Canal.” Author's Collection.) 


Penstocks at head gates direct water from Gatun Dam through turbines being built in 
right foreground. The hydroelectric plant supplies electric power to run all the motors 
needed to operate the entire system, including the towing locomotives or “electric 
mules.” General Electric, a young, comparatively small company at the time, supplied 
nearly all the motors, relays, switches and wiring as well as the electric mules and all 
the lighting. (Keystone #21735. “Installing 2500 H.P. Turbine at Gatun Lake Spillway.” 
Author's Collection.) 
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Controlled by an operator from the cab on the arm, self-propelled chamber cranes rid- 
ing on tracks delivered buckets of concrete to the desired position. Walls rose over six 
stories to a height of eighty-one feet. The floor of the chamber is thirteen to twenty 
feet thick. To raise a ship, huge conduits in the floor flood these chambers with water 
from the lake. To lower one, the water is drained from the chamber into the sea. 
Pumps are not required. All locks are 1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. (The Titanic 
was ninety-four feet wide.) A single lock, if stood on end, would be taller than the 
Eiffel Tower. (Keystone #21713. “Looking South showing East Chamber of upper 
Miraflores Locks.” Author's Collection.) 


Note worker on catwalk at top of view. The leaves of all lock gates were a standard 
sixty-five feet wide and seven feet thick but varied in height from forty-seven to 
eighty-two feet depending on their location. To build a gate, a skin of plate steel was 
riveted to a grid of steel girders in much the same way that a ship is constructed. Being 
hollow and water-tight, the gates float like a ship in the lock, reducing the load on 
their hinges. (Stereo Travel Company #44. “Seventy-seven foot gate of Gatun Locks, 
Gatun, Canal Zone, Panama." T.K. Treadwell Collection.) 
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Use of intermediate gates within the lock conserves water when ships of less than 600 
feet in length use the Canal. Forty-six gates (92 leaves) were constructed in all. Gatun 
Lake, formed by the damming of the Chagres River, covers 164 square miles of jungle. 
(Keystone #21720. “Gatun Lake and South end of Gatun Locks after Construction and 
before filling, Panama Canal.” Author's Collection.) 
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If a ship rammed through an upper lockgate while descending down through the 
locks, use of these Emergency Dams would prevent the lake water from damaging the 
floor of the locks when flooding out to sea. After pivoting the dam across the lock, 
the hinged lower girders, shown behind the man, are lowered by the cables into pock- 
ets in the lock floor. Metal plates in ten foot high sections were then lowered into the 
spaces between the girders until they reached the desired height. Note these Dams situ- 
ated on the ends of the Locks in the previous view. (Keystone #21728. “Looking across 
the Wicket Girders of the Emergency Dam, Gatun.” William Angrick Collection.) 
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3-D Technology 


Explored in Montreal 


here was something for every- 

one at 3Dmt’89, the Inter- 
national Conference on Three- 
Dimensional Media Technology 
held in Montreal, Quebec, from 
May 30 to June 1. For three days (a 
fourth was set aside for workshops), 
speakers from Canada, Europe, Ja- 
pan and U. S. participated in lec- 
tures, discussions, demonstrations 
and screenings. Credit must be given 
to the organizers for ensuring that 
every conceivable aspect of 3-D me- 
dia technology was covered. The or- 
ganizers deserve bouquets for 
creating an atmosphere which al- 
lowed guest speakers to meet and 
mingle with the audience for infor- 
mal conversations during the entire 
conference. 

3Dmt’89 was divided into six ses- 
sions expanding on the future of 3-D 
film, television, holography and 
sound. The conference was geared to 
industry professionals and over 225 
registered. They heard important 
papers presented by industrial, 
government and academic sectors on 
the latest 3-D research with empha- 
sis on its practical applications. In 
today’s world, these applications in- 
clude everything from microsurgery 
and “slice ‘n’ dice” films to holo- 
grams in art galleries or on key 
chains. 

3Dmt’89 came together with the 
participation of several communica- 
tions and cultural ministries at the 
federal level (Canada) and provin- 
cial level (Quebec). In addition, 
many enterprises including Imax, 
Concordia University, Astral 
Bellevue Pathe Films and other con- 
cerned companies helped sponsor 
the event. 

A considerable amount of techno- 
logical advance has taken place since 
the last conference was held in 1977 
in Montreal. 3-D was beginning to 
enter a new golden age of artistic 
and commercial success. Even 
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Sanyo and NHK Flicker-free 3-D TV system, with two tiny cameras mounted on the tri- 
pod. A converter time division multiplexes the signals from the left and right cameras at 
120 fields per second alternately, and displays 4:1 interlaced 3-D images on the monitor. 
Each eye sees 2:1 interlaced images of 60 fields per second through the synchronized LCD 


shutters waiting at the corner of the table. (Stereo by Ron Labbe.) 


Hollywood has had another go at 
3-D. The results were less than en- 
couraging but 3-D “exhibit” films 
have thrived elsewhere at exposi- 
tions, science centers and theme 
parks. Regardless, 3Dmt’89 wasn't 
just about movies. It was today’s 
communications media attempting 
to represent a “real” view of the 
world through film, sound and tele- 
vision, using this new technology to 
paint a clearer psychological impres- 
sion of reality for the view- 
er/participant. In fact, so much is 
happening around the world to ad- 
vance 3-D that another conference is 
scheduled in 1991. 


3-D TV is Definitely Here 


One area where 3-D is making a 
major breakthrough is in medicine; 
surgery in fact. Sanyo Electric Limit- 
ed and NHK Science and Technical 
Research Laboratories in Japan have 
developed a new Flicker-Free 3-D 
monitoring system (for use during 
surgery) and laser disc video player 


(for playback of surgery) which 
were both on display at the confer- 
ence. Without question, the steady, 
clear stereo images live up to the two 
companies’ Flicker-Free name. Only 
six units of each system have been 
produced at this point in time. 
Already, neurosurgery is being 
performed using the Sanyo/NHK 
microstereoscope (only a few inches 
long). Here, stereoscopic viewing by 
a surgeon looking at a 3-D image on 
a TV monitor is a valuable — no, 
imperative — aid in microscopic 
surgery where precision can mean 
the difference between life and 
death. Shignekazu Minechika, from 
Sanyo’s AV Labs, presented a fact- 
packed, detailed description of this 
new technology but, for most of 
those attending the conference, actu- 
ally seeing the demonstration of the 
Flicker-Free laser disc playback of 
microneurosurgery clearly said it 
all. Minechika pointed out that the 
system could be used as robot's eyes 


in dangerous areas (e.g. at the bot- 
tom of the sea and in nuclear power 
generating plants) in education and, 
of course, for entertainment 
purposes. 

For everyday family use, Yasuo 
Takemura from Toshiba's Engineer- 
ing Laboratory introduced 3-D 
Cam, the company’s 3-D camcorder 
that is already available in some 
regions of the U.S. for about $3000. 
The camcorder, which has already 
been covered extensively in Stereo 
World (March/April 1988, p. 46) 
records right and left images alter- 
nately with two eye-like micro- 
camera heads onto a VHS-C video 
cassette tape. Special liquid crystal 
shutter glasses, synchronized with 
the images, mix the right and left in 
the brain to create the stereo image. 
At 3Dmt’89, we were able to view 
the remarkable stereo images 
recorded and replayed. 


3-D TV Without Glasses 
is Here, Too 

Joji Hamasaki, from the Universi- 
ty of Tokyo, introduced the audience 
to recent autostereoscopic television 
experiments using a high-resolution 
Braun tube (see illustration). Porter 
McLaurin, who made international 
news in 1982 with his revolutionary 
VISIDEP (VISual Image Depth En- 
hancement Process) method of ste- 
reo imaging (Stereo World, March/ 
April 1983, page 25), was on hand 
to explain and demonstrate new im- 
provements in the process. Original- 
ly, an annoying rocking motion was 
quite evident in his process. Today, 
the illusion of depth is still there but 
the image is steadier. In addition to 
home entertainment, some of the 
practical applications, as presented 
by Professor McLaurin, include col- 
lecting aerial reconnaissance data 
(image), gathering geological data 
both above and below the earth, 


Stereo pair of an autostereoscopic video image, photographed from two viewing an- 
gles through a composite lenticular lens and mask plate in front of the screen, as 
described by Joji Hamasaki of the University of Tokyo at 3Dmt ‘89. The complex op- 
tics and electronics of the system involve an array of eight cameras, shooting through 
a Fresnel lens, which sends a stereo-indexed image to the vertical stripes on the screen 
of the Braun tube. 
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and working in hostile environ- 
ments where humans cannot 
survive. 


A Festival of 3-D Classics 


One of the highlights of 3Dmt’89 
was the screening of several recent 
3-D classic films* from two world’s __ | 
fairs and several theme parks. At the 
opening ceremonies and social get- 
together, the anaglyphic Omnimax 
film, “We Are Born of Stars,” was 
shown in the Imax format. The 
high-resolution graphics are a thrill- 
ing experience regardless of which 


big-screen format the film is present- 
ed in. 


The following night, an entire 
evening was set aside for the screen- 
ing of films at a National Film Board 
of Canada theater, complete with 
silver screen. Many directors, 
producers and stereographers were | 
on hand to introduce their films. 
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The evening got off to an exciting 
start with three gruesome murders 
and were followed quickly by just as 
many roller-coaster rides. It would 
seem that nearly every director 
making a 3-D or big-screen film has 
to pay his or her dues by including a 
harrowing roller-coaster ride for the 
audience to experience and remem- 
ber. Judging from the reaction of the 
3Dmt'89 audience, this gimmick still 
works. 

Back to the three murders. The 
film was Paramount Picture’s “Fri- 
day the 13th, Part 3” from the early 


*Most of the films shown at 3Dmt’89 have 
been covered in detail in past issues of Stereo 
World. For the record, they are: “Magic Jour- 
neys,” March/April 1983, page 30; “We Are 
Born of Stars” and “Space Fantasy,” July / Au- 
gust 1985, pages 28 and 29; “Ontari-Oh!” and 
“Transitions,” July / August 1986, page 20; 
“Captain EO,’ November/December 1986, 


page 15. 
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eighties, and one of the most com- 
mercially successful 3-D films ever 
made. On hand to introduce the 
film's opening sequences with its 
zoom-out credits was Martin Jay 
Sadoff of Vitagraph Pictures, the 
3-D director of the film. 

We were fortunate to see three 
films by Murray Lerner. They in- 
cluded “Magic Journeys,” the dual- 
projection 70mm film which is cur- 
rently being shown at the Eastman 
Kodak Pavilion at Disney World — 
and rarely seen anywhere except in 
the Magic Kingdom. Some ghosting 
marred full enjoyment of Lerner’s 
imaginative film, but at least it 
managed to be shown. The projec- 
tionists were nothing short of heroic 
in presenting over/under, side-by- 
side, 35mm and 70mm formats dur- 
ing most of the evening. The prob- 
lems started with the dual- 
projection systems. Poor David 
Mackay saw his “Ontari-Oh!” (Expo 
‘86) start four times before being 
abandoned and “Transitions,” the 
Imax 3-D film (Expo ‘86) now being 
presented in a less-effective 35mm 
format, had some technical prob- 
lems and many beginnings. 

Lerner’s two other films shown 
that evening were “Sea Dreams,” the 
acclaimed breakthrough film from 
Marineland, Florida, and “Space 
Fantasy” (Stereovision) from the 
Hitachi Pavilion at Tsukuba’s Expo 
‘85. Only 32 minutes long, this 
beautiful computer graphics film is a 
stunning visual delight and, not sur- 
prisingly, received the biggest hand 
all evening from the receptive au- 
dience. 

Christopher Condon brought two 
relatively new Spacevision 3-D 
films. The first, “Renault Family 
Circus,” which introduced the new 
Renault-19 automobile, is believed 
to be the world’s first 70mm 3-D 
trade show film. The film was 
produced in southern California by 
Spacevision International and 
G.AG. Productions with Marianne 
Genton credited as producer. The 
clever, low-key and fascinating film 
used a new 28mm wide-angle 3-D 
lens system, another first for this 
format. It premiered at the Paris 
Auto Show and at the Acropole, 
Nice, earlier this year. Currently, 
“Circus” is being shown at regional 
dealer auto shows in Spain, Portu- 
gal, France and Germany. 
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The second Condon film was 
“Heartbeat of America” in 35mm 
over/under Spacevision with Dolby 
sound, a 4-minute lifestyle film 
produced for Chevrolet by Gail and 
Rice Productions Inc. in Livonia, 
Michigan. “Heartbeat” was pho- 
tographed with the new high- 
definition Stereovision ultra wide- 
angle 3-D camera lenses. Lively and 
fun to watch, it’s no wonder the film 
played to capacity audiences at auto 
shows in Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and New York last year. 

Eventually time ran out (thanks to 
the dual-projection problems) and 
some untitled Russian films were 
never seen, along with Norman 
McLaren's innovative fifties film, 
“Around is Around,” which was 
produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada. 


Filmmakers Speak Out 


The next day, Colin Low, promi- 
nent producer/ director at the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and 
co-director of “Transitions,” chaired 
a session with the filmmakers whose 
works were shown the previous 
night. Noel Archambault, the young 
stereographer of two new Imax 3-D 
films being made for Expo ‘90 in 
Osaka, Japan, explained, with slides 
— and many in 3-D — the intrica- 
cies of the Imax camera rig and the 
new camera mount which he helped 
design. He ended by confessing, 
“I've grown to hate and love this rig 
at the same time, but luckily it 
produces great film.” No further 
light was shed on the new Imax 
wide-screen 3-D system which 


makes its debut at Expo '90 (see Ste- 
reo World, May/June 1989). 

Murray Lerner’s core premise of 
his address was that 3-D is not to be 
viewed simply as an “add-on” 
plastered over 2-D, or as a more 
literal and realistic method of 
reproducing human vision. Lerner 
believes 3-D “is a highly artificial 
and stylized medium with its own 
unique aesthetic, the understanding 
of which is crucial for developing 
successful and worthwhile films.” He 
said that the form of any film must 
convey some of the message. For this 
reason, he was attracted to making 
the 3-D film, “Sea Dreams.” “With 
this film, I could make the audience 
part of the medium and let them 
participate and interact with the im- 
ages on the screen.” He added, 
“There's nothing more satisfying for 
a director than to see and hear an 
audience react to a 3-D film and, at 
the same time, have their sensitivi- 
ties and perception heighten so that 
they'll never forget the film. I always 
try to enrich my films so that people 
will want to see them over and over 
again and see new things in them 
each time.” 

Lerner also echoed another view- 
point which was expressed many 
times throughout the conference. 
“It's really amazing,” he said, “every 
technical journal or paper about 3-D 
is totally dependent on how not to 
do something, rather than how to 
do it.” 

Tom Smith, post production su- 
pervisor of the lavish 17-minute, 
70mm hit, “Captain EO,” at EPCOT, 


and producer of this summer's Dis- 


ney hit, “Honey, I Shrunk the Kids” 
(2-D), believes that the problem 
with stereo is we tend to underesti- 
mate what we don’t know. “2-D or 
flat films are a different medium al- 
together even though there are 
things we can borrow from them.” 
Smith cited “Captain EO” as a per- 
fect example of the creators underes- 
timating what 3-D was all about. “A 
lot of big names were on the line: 
director Francis Coppola, executive 
producer George Lucas and photog- 
raphy consultant Vittoria Storarro.” 
Smith went on to say that a year af- 
ter film production had started, the 
picture was “looking bad.” At this 
point, Smith, who held the position 
of general manager for Lucas’ Indus- 
trial Light and Magic special effects 
facility, was called in to help with 
post production. The job took nine 
months of work. Smith, who had 
produced the special effects for 
“Raiders of the Lost Ark,” “E.T.,” 
“Return of the Jedi,” “Star Trek II 
and III” and many other films, said 
“Captain EO” was beset with the 
usual problems unique to 3-D, con- 
vergence and interocular. One anec- 
dote which amused the audience 
was Smith's story about star 
Michael Jackson’s wish to “walk” 
into the audience. “There was al- 
ways this desire in making “EO” to 
get everything into the audience, but 
because of the unique 3-D problems 
we told Michael he would look like 
a doll about one foot tall. In the 
end, we converged images in such a 
way that he appeared to come off 
the screen but the frame line 
chopped him off at the knees, an- 
other 3-D problem.” 

In his address, Smith emphasized 
shot design to lead the audiences’ 
eyes for maximum impact in 3-D. 
He paid tribute to George Lucas and 
Steven Spielberg and called them 
“special geniuses” for their sense of 
film design. 

From Disney, also, came Gordon 
E. Liljegren, a member of the senior 
technical staff of the company’s Im- 
agineering’s Research and Develop- 
ment Division. Liljegren is responsible 
for the design and development of 
imaging and optical systems. He dis- 
cussed, in detail, all the tests Disney 
technicians and projectionists per- 
form each day to give “guests the 
best possible viewing experience” 
and to ensure long-life for the ex- 
pensive dual-projection color prints. 


Hopefully, according to Liljegren, 
each print will last seven to 10 
months for 10 to 14 thousand runs. 
Glasses, which are ultrasonically 
cleaned after being returned by the 
audience, are used 15 times. 


3-D, Hollywood Style 

Martin Jay Sadoff's opening re- 
mark was blunt, to the point, and 
caught the audience totally off 
guard. “People keep asking me, 
‘Why do you keep on making these 
crummy horror films in 3-D?’” The 
amused gathering had expected him 
to reply “Money!” but that was not 
what Sadoff was leading up to. Ac- 
cording to Sadoff, Paramount Pic- 
tures had originally brought him to 
Hollywood from Canada, where he 
was experimenting in stereo photog- 
raphy with the assistance of Astral 
Bellevue Pathe, to work on the first 
“Star Trek” film in 3-D. Delays and, 
perhaps, the scare of people liking 
the film but hating the 3-D con- 
vinced the studio to cancel the use of 
3-D and wait until another property 
was selected, “one that didn’t have a 
built-in big audience that 3-D could 
help.” Under contract to Paramount, 
Sadoff was available to experiment 
with 3-D tests and try different sys- 
tems on “Time Bandits” for Twen- 
tieth Century Fox and the Lily 
Tomlin vehicle, “The Incredible 
Shrinking Woman” for Universal 
Studios. (Both were never made in 
3-D.) While viewing old 3-D films at 
Paramount, Sadoff was delighted to 
discover some test shots done for 
Alfred Hitchcock's “Vertigo” in 3-D, 
which were made before Hollywood 
had abandoned the process in favor 
of various wide-screen formats. 
(“Vertigo” was released in Vista- 
Vision.) 

In the early eighties, Paramount 
eventually settled on the “slasher” 


film, “Friday the 13th Part 3” as the 
studio's first 3-D film in nearly three 
decades. “Everything that could pos- 
sibly go wrong did, including a tres- 
tle falling on the one 3-D camera rig 
available for shooting the film,” 
chuckled Sadoff. The incident 
closed down production for five 
weeks. 

Sadoff claims that “dealing with a 
major motion picture studio is 
different from anything you could 
imagine. Every executive at the stu- 
dio wants to change something — 
and they all did.” Sadoff went on to 
talk about these problems, every- 
thing from finalizing a concept and 
marketing to the difficulties of 
releasing a 3-D picture on 1,250 
screens across Canada and the U.S., 
including one California drive-in. 
“Don't even talk to me about polari- 
zation on car windows,” he laughed 
to the understanding audience. 

According to Sadoff, 3-D is not a 
dead issue in Hollywood. Para- 
mount is still looking for the right 
system and the right project because 
the studio has 1,250 theatres still 
equipped to show 3-D features. 
Paramount is even looking at sys- 
tems to transfer its library of 3-D 
films to video cassette for 3-D view- 
ing at home. 


There’s More to Come 
By providing a forum in which we 

could discover and discuss 3-D de- 
velopments in recent years and the 
technology of the future, 3Dmt’89 
was a major event. Unfortunately, 
only a few topics covered at this 
conference could be outlined in this 
article because of time and dead- 
lines. In our next issue, we'll exam- 
ine 3-D sound, 3-D audio visuals, 
reality and representation at science 
centers and theme parks, and much 
more. O80 


A New International 
Stereo Magazine! 


s a further step in spreading 

the latest word on new re- 
search, applications, events and 
meetings in the 3D field, we will 
publish “The 3D International 
Newsletter.” This publication will 
be distributed on a trimestrial ba- 
sis and is targeted towards both 
professionals and enthusiasts in 
the field of 3D. 


Submissions and requests for 
further information should be sent 
to the following address: 


The 3D International Newsletter 
3Dmt Editorial Board 

Bryan Building #317 

7141 Sherbrooke St. W 
Montreal, Quebec. H4B 1R6 aan 
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Stereoscopic Society 
in London, England 


ie ondon, England hosted the re- 
cent annual convention of the 
Stereoscopic Society on May 19-21, 
1989 at the Bonnington Hotel in the 
heart of the city. Events began on 
Friday evening with Tea (British 
style), lots of warm greetings, and 
registration. Convention Chairman 
Donald Wratten arranged a very full 
week-end with a variety of 3-D op- 
portunities that each of the nearly 
80 people could enjoy. 

The first program of the conven- 
tion was the premier showing of 
“Reflections on a Golden Age” 
produced by David Burder and writ- 
ten by Carole Reeves. This is a high- 
ly polished, historical look at 
stereography since the birth of pho- 
tography itself. These black and 
white slide copies of antique 
stereocards had a gentle sepia tone. 
Fascinating images of Queen 
Victoria, the Crystal Palace, Victori- 
an London, and more, were abso- 
lutely captivating. The authentic 
musical box stereo sound and the su- 
perb writing of the script and narra- 
tion captured a bygone era. Techni- 
cally the presentation was perfect, 
with four projector synchronized 
fade-and-dissolve 3-D and one 2-D 
projected image to add icing to the 
cake. 

The next program was by Martin 
Willsher, who shared some interest- 
ing images from the area of East An- 
glia in Britain. His commentary and 
fascination with “fords” (big pud- 
dles at road crossings) made the 
show complete. 

Bill Marshall Roberts shared 
beautiful images of Singapore taken 
with his trusty twin Olympus XA 
set-up. 

Harold Whitehouse has been 
shooting with a homemade camera 
made by his late wife, Pat. She 
designed this specially to shoot 
Harold's favorite subjects and we 
were fortunate to see just how well it 
does that. A short program of moss- 
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by Susan Pinsky & David Starkman 


es and liverworts that Harold had 
photographed in England, America, 
Spain and Portugal was most in- 
teresting. 

The evening ended with two short 
sequences by the late Pat White- 
house. The first was “My Great Lov- 
er,’ with slides set to a poem by 
Rupert Brooke and the second was 


Nothing,” hand carried from the 
USA by Susan Pinsky. This excellent 
program of vintage black and white 
stereo images is done in the form of 
a lantern slide show that would have 
been presented by Mr. Ricalton in 
the year 1911. 

Next Allan Griffin of Australia 
treated us to excellent views of the 


David Burder adjusts equipment for his show, ‘Reflections of a Golden Age,” at the 
Stereoscopic Society convention in London. (Stereo by David Starkman.) 


“Berkeley Street People” taken by 
Pat on a visit to California around 
1970. This particular moment in 
time is one rarely seen in stereo - bell 
bottoms, long, long hair, Hari 
Krishna folks dancing in the streets 
and lots of arts and crafts being sold 
on the sidewalks of Berkeley. 

Saturday morning began with the 
Stereoscopic Society Annual Gener- 
al Meeting. Then there was a work- 
shop by Stan Speel on microscopic 
stereo. Saturday afternoon offered a 
charming walk along St. Catherine's 
Dock area to sharpen one’s photo- 
graphic skills. 

Saturday evening was another 
projection session, beginning with 
“James Ricalton’s Travels on Next to 


1988 Brisbane Expo, and interesting 
images of Australia and some of its 
bicentennial celebrations. The high 
quality of Allan’s images are always 
a treat, and remind us that we really 
have to pay a visit “down under” 
one of these days. 

The evening ended with an in- 
teresting 4 projector dissolve pro- 
gram by British member Mike 
Fisher, which included an on-screen 
lesson in how he does precision 
2 x2”x2” slide mounting, as well as 
scenic and abstract views. 

Sunday was a very social day, 
with a 4 hour cruise on the Thames 
river from Charing Cross Pier to the 
Thames Barrier and back (complete 
with sit down lunch). It was bright, 


DR. WILLIAM CULP DARRAH 


r. William Culp Darrah, one of 

the world’s authorities on vin- 
tage stereoscopy and other pho- 
tographica, passed away May 21, 
1989 in Gettysburg, Penna., at the 
age of 80. He had been born January 
12, 1909 in Reading, Penna. He is 
survived by his wife, Helen 
(Hilsman) Darrah, and two daugh- 
ters, Barbara Ann Smith and Elsie 
Louise Morey. 

Dr. Darrah was best known to 
NSA members for his studies and 
writings on photographica such as 
Stereo Views (1964), World of 
Stereographs (1977), and Cartes De 
Visite (1981), as well as numerous 
articles, lectures, exhibits, and 
workshops. His reference collection 
of stereographs, until he disposed of 
it in the late 1970s and turned to the 
study of CDVs, was probably the 
most comprehensive in the world. 
Less well known was that he was 
also a noted general historian, with 
works like Powell of the Colorado 
and Pithole: The Vanished City. 
And unless you were a geologist, 
you never heard that he was an 
authority on that subject, and an ex- 
pert on paleobotany, with several 
books and innumerable articles to 
his credit. In all, he authored ten 
books and over 250 articles. 

He was educated at the University 
of Pittsburgh and Gettysburg Col- 
lege, and had held positions at the 


sunny, and warm, and provided a 
relaxing opportunity to get to chat 
with the members, compare unusual 
camera setups (we began the “Dou- 
ble XA Club” when we found that 
no less than 4 of us were using twin 
Olympus XA rigs!), and snap some 
shots of the sights and each other 
along the way. 

Evening was time for more projec- 
tion, beginning with the Stereoscop- 
ic Society's First Annual Slide Com- 
petition showing of a wide variety 
of beautiful images in the accepted 
entries. 

The final program was by Bernard 
Brown, who travels around England 
giving professional slide presenta- 
tions sponsored by Konica. He 


William Culp Darrah addressing the 1983 NSA Convention in Washington, D.C. (Stereo 
by John Dennis.) 


Carnegie Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Raytheon Corporation. 
Prior to his retirement in 1974 he 
had been professor of biology at 
Gettysburg College since 1952. He 
was a Fellow of the AAAS in both 
geology and botany; a lifetime 
member of Phi Sigma and Sigma Xi; 
received the Benjamin book award 
on two occasions; and was named 
the first Fellow of the National 
Stereoscopic Association in 1983. 
He was very active in many histori- 
cal and library associations in the 


shoots, of course, with a twin Koni- 
ca rig, and treated us to scenic views 
for over an hour. 

Although this event is not pro- 
moted outside of the Stereoscopic 
Society itself, NSA members, and 
especially members of the Stereo- 
scopic Society American Branch, 
might want to consider attending. It 
is a chance to meet some of our Brit- 
ish counterparts and to see what 
they are doing, as well as to visit En- 
gland. The site for next year’s con- 
vention has not yet been decided, 
but if you are interested contact the 
Convention Organiser: Bernard 
Makinson, 36 Silverthorn Dr., 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP3 8BX 
England. oo 


central Pennsylvania area. His wife 
was a botanist in her own right, be- 
ing an expert in the breeding and 
cultivation of herbs. 

It is indicative of his broad range 
of interests that he first became in- 
terested in stereographs during the 
writing of his Powell of the Colora- 
do. Although he was not unapprecia- 
tive of photographs as works of art, 
he regarded them primarily as 
source materials for historical 
studies. It is ironic that although he 
was a world authority on stereo- 
graphs, during his later life he had 
very poor vision in one eye and had 
great difficulty seeing depth in 
them. 

Through his two books on stereo 
he probably did more to generate in- 
terest in the subject than any other 
single person of his time. He was a 
constant source of inspiration and 
information, always happy to share 
his knowledge with others. He will 
be sorely missed both as a person 
and as an authority. 

The family wishes any contribu- 
tions or memorials to be sent to the 
William C. & Helen Darrah Schol- 
arship Fund, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


T.K. Treadwell oan 
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CURRENT 


INFORMATION ON 
STEREO TODAY 


by David Starkman & John Dennis 


e’ve been hearing about it for 

more than a year. Some of us 
saw the working prototype last year. 
Yes, the Toshiba 3-D Video Cam- 
corder has been produced and is 
now available. Stereo World readers 
got a color insert from Toshiba 
about the new unit in the May/June 
‘89 issue. As dealers for this prod- 
uct, Susan Pinsky and | are proba- 
bly the first NSA members to 
actually own one of these, and to be 
able to test it out. 

From every angle but the front the 
SK-3D7 looks like most other cur- 
rent camcorder models. But instead 
of a zoom lens sticking out of the 
front there is a rectangular housing 
which reveals a stereo pair of lenses. 
Because they are of fixed focal 
length of 9.5mm, the overall size 
and weight may actually be less 
than some of the long zoom flat 
models. The camcorder feels lighter 
than expected at 3.7 pounds, and is 
as easy to use as any conventional 
camcorder. 

The key to achieving 3-D with 
this system is that the two CCD im- 
agers (the lenses) record onto a 
VHS-C video cassette in time se- 
quential alternating fields. The right 
image is recorded, followed by the 
left image, followed by the right, 
followed by the left and repeated 60 
times in one second. This appears in 
the video viewfinder, and when 
played back on TV, as a double im- 
age that jumps horizontally. At the 
convergence point of about 10.5 feet 
the jumping virtually disappears — 
equivalent to the convergence of 
projected stereo slide pairs. 

Upon playback the double images 
are decoded by Liquid Crystal shut- 
ter glasses which are connected to a 
3-D synchronizing adapter. The vid- 
eo signal passes from the playback 
unit through the adapter to the tele- 
vision. The LDC glasses provide an 
electronic alternating shutter syn- 
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Newviews 


Test Report: The New Toshiba 
3-D Video Camcorder 


chronized at the same rate as the 
video image. The right eye sees only 
the right recorded image, the left eye 
sees only the left. The alternation is 
fast enough that the human brain 
combines the two to create a single 
3-D video image. 

Does it work? Yes! We have found 
both the 3-D and the video quality 
to be quite good. There is a tiny 
amount of visible flicker, but we 
found this to be very minor — many 
people might not even notice it. The 
dark filtration of the LCD glasses is 
probably a greater annoyance, but 
the eyes do seem to adjust to the 
dimmer image. We found that the 
3-D made us want to sit closer to the 
TV set, to get a more lifesized im- 
age, although viewing from normal 
distances is also acceptable. We also 
found that because of the minute 
time delay rapidly moving subjects 
may sometimes take on a slightly 
rippling or watery effect. This is 
very minor and is not visible in the 
normal motion of most scenes. (By 
the time this article is published 
many NSA members will have had a 
chance to see the system for them- 
selves in a demonstration at the 
NSA Portland Annual Convention.) 

The features of the 3-D camcorder 
are similar to that of many top- 
quality non-3-D models. Format is 
VHS-C HQ. The camcorder itself 
may be used as a playback unit 
(even more convenient when the re- 
mote control keypad is plugged in), 
or the VHS-C cassettes may be 
played back in any VHS machine 
with the easy-to-use cassette adaptor 
that is supplied. The VHS-C cas- 
settes allow 20 minutes of recording 
in the standard mode, and 60 
minutes in extended mode. A 
“3-D/Mono” switch allows record- 
ing of conventional non-3-D ma- 
terial. 

Taking pictures is simple. Ex- 
posure and white balance (electronic 


filter correction for the type of light 
source) are fully automatic, but may 
be manually overridden with White 
Balance and Back Light controls. A 


fully adjustable black and white vid- | 


eo viewfinder makes composition 
very easy. A high speed shutter op- 
tion allows the taking of fast action, 
such as sports, and a built-in charac- 
ter generator allows the creation and 
storing of 5 different titles or cap- 
tions that may be superimposed on 
the image being recorded at any 
time. A built-in calendar also su- 
perimposes the date when desired. 

A Record Review button plays 
back the last 2 seconds of recording 
through the video viewfinder. The 
viewfinder may also be used as a 
mini monitor to play back all, or a 
portion of, any recording. An AV 
Output on the camera allows direct 
connection to any TV (also using the 
3-D adaptor and LCD Glasses) with 
separate Audio/Video inputs, or to 
the Audio/Video inputs of any VCR 
of any format. 

Power is supplied by a 9.6 Volt 
Ni-Cad battery pack that is cleverly 
designed to become part of the hand 
grip when locked in place. It snaps 
out for easy replacement in seconds. 
In normal use it will last for about 
an hour of “on time,” and will re- 
charge in about 90 minutes depend- 
ing on temperature and battery con- 
dition. A multi-voltage (110-240V) 
battery charger is included in the 
system. The charger will also double 
as a plug in power source for using 
the camcorder without a battery. 

Although convergence (and there- 
fore the “stereo window’) is set at 
about 10.5 feet, we found that hav- 
ing subjects closer than this (usually 
at 5 or 6 feet) seemed quite accepta- 
ble. Sharp focus is even closer, 
down to 25.6 inches according to the 
Toshiba literature, although 
stereoscopically this would cause a 
bit of eyeball crossing in order to 


view this close. 

Taking an idea from the Burdlo 
3-D camera, I got a set of Ambico 
close-up lenses, which are made of 
plastic, and cut them to a rectangu- 
lar shape that would fit in the recess 
in front of the two lenses. A bit of 
low adhesive tape will hold the 
close-up lens in place on the camera. 
Tests showed that these work very 
effectively, as the single larger lens 
covering both of the stereo lenses 
changes the convergence as well as 
the distance of sharp focus. This 
could prove quite useful for portrait 
distance close-ups and for scientific 
and technical uses. The convergence 
distances are as follows: 

+1 = 28 inches 
+2 = 16 inches 
+4 = 9Q inches 

Playback is also relatively simple. 
Whether the camcorder or a VCR is 
used the technique is basically the 
same. (See 3-D movie connection di- 
agram). If the TV has A/V terminals 
a direct connection may be made, 
otherwise one must go through the 


A/V terminals of the Video Cassette 
Recorder. 

The audio output is connected to 
the audio input in the normal way. 
But the video output of the player 
must first go to the video input of 
the 3-D adapter box. The video out- 
put of the 3-D adapter then goes to 
the video input of the TV. The LCD 
glasses are then plugged into any of 
the 3 provided outlets and you are 
ready to watch 3-D TV. The Toshiba 
3-D glasses are really more in the 
form of a visor which hangs in front 
of the face, being held on by an ad- 
justable headband. We found this 
quite comfortable, and it fits well 
over eyeglasses, too. Lower cost LCD 
glasses made for the Sega video 
games, and Haitex glasses for Ami- 
ga computers are also compatible 
with this system — Toshiba, howev- 
er has the largest and most 
panoramic LCD shutters incorporat- 
ed into their design. 

The only really bad news about 
the system is the price. The cam- 
corder (including 1 pair of LCD 


‘glasses, 3-D adapter, connecting ca- 


bles, battery charger/AC adaptor, 
VHS-C playback adapter and case) 
has a manufacturer's suggested list 
price of $3,600. Extra LCD 3-D 
glasses are about $130 each. The 
main reason for the high price is the 
extremely low production volume of 
only about 500 units, as compared 
to tens of thousands for convention- 
al camcorders. Until now this sort of 
technology has only been available 
in extremely expensive commercial 
systems ($20,000.00 or more) used 
in industrial, military and aerospace 
applications. 

There is no indication from Toshi- 
ba as to whether there will be more 
production of this model in the fu- 
ture. This partly depends on the 
success of this first and very unique 
camcorder system. 

You probably won't find these at 
your local video store. They are 
available by mail-order as a special- 
order item from Reel 3-D Enter- 
prises, Inc., PO. Box 2368, Culver 
City, CA 90231, Tel: 213-837-2368. 
A substantial discount is offered to 
NSA members. 
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Nishika Strip-Down Report 


Thanks to the camera disassembly 
expertise of David Burder, we have 
learned more about the construction 
of the Nishika 3-D camera — per- 
haps more than anyone wanted to 
know. (See Newviews, May/June 
‘89, page 34.) In addition to the plas- 
tic construction and completely 
mechanical operation, removing the 
base exposes a 120 gram lump of 
metal (seen standing next to the 
body in the photo) with no function 
other than to increase the weight of 
the camera. It could be argued that 
the added weight provides some 
stabilization for hand-held shots at 
the fixed, slow shutter speed, but the 
weight's real function could as easily 
be to provide the “feel” of an expen- 
sive, sophisticated camera. 


lenses. At full aperture, sharpness is 
soft at 24 inches, good at 48 inches, 
very good at 6 to 10 feet, and soft at 
infinity. Stopped down to f/19 (the 
sunshine symbol on the front of the 
camera) images are acceptably sharp 
from 3 feet to infinity, although the 
deep sunken lens board will then 
cause some vignetting at the corners. 
The latter probably won't show in 
the severely cropped lenticular 
prints. 

The two extra contacts in the hot 
shoe are complete dummies. The 
pins don't even reach through the 
plastic to the empty inside of the 
camera top. 

More disturbing than anything 
about the camera itself, however, 
are reports from a number of NSA 


The lenses are quite different from 
those used in the Nimslo. There is 
no provision for fine adjustment of 
the fixed focus, two element plastic 
lenses, which nevertheless give test 
results very similar to the Nimslo 
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members about the sales tactics used 
by some Nishika dealers. The gener- 
al line is to promote the Nishika as a 
technological breakthrough in 3-D 
while describing the Nimslo as an 
earlier, inferior failure. This would 


be bad enough, but some dealers go 
on to insist that the Nimslo had only 
three lenses (777) while at least one 
other tells potential customers that 
red and blue glasses were required to 
view Nimslo prints! Some, con- 
fronted by someone who actually 
has a Nimslo, insist that Nishika 
won't make prints from Nimslo 
negatives. Not so, but even if true, 
blocking the LED that exposes the 
indexing mark above the left image 
would make Nimslo negs identical 
to Nishika negs. 

A call to your local Nishika dealer 
can be an interesting experience — 
just check the camera section of the 
classified ads. Some are truly in- 
terested in 3-D. Others need to be 
made aware that there exists an ac- 
tive group of people who care very 
much about stereo photography and 
its possible saturation by yet anoth- 
er wave of hucksterism and greed. 

—J.D. 


This column depends on readers for informa- 
tion. (We don’t know everything!) Send in- 
formation or questions to David Starkman, 
P.O. Box 2368, Culver City, CA 90231. 


Brothers Kyle and Duncan Woods 
established the Cygnus Graphic 
Company in Phoenix, Arizona 
about three years ago and began the 
production of a series of 3-D ana- 
glyphic maps with a large (28 x 39 
inch) map of the Grand Canyon. 
Unlike aerial hyperstereo photos 
(usually the first step in the produc- 
tion of contour maps) this 3-D im- 
age covers a large area (15 x 25 
miles) with a “straight down” angle 
of view from any point above the 
map, with no shadows, clouds or 
water reflections to confuse an ac- 
curate relief image of the canyon's 
plateaus and walls from Lake Powell 
to Lake Mead. 

As is evident from the small sam- 
ple section presented here in side-by- 
side stereo, the map is packed with 
fine detail in several close stereo 
planes. The map should delight any- 
one interested in the area of the tech- 


Direct-Mail 3-D 


James Curtin has come up with 
yet another method of using 3-D 
postcards as a commercial promo- 
tion technique. The latest version 
abandons separate, large image ste- 
reo pair cards in favor of small im- 
ages (58mm center-to-center 
separation) printed on the same 
folding card that contains the lenses. 
Shown here is the basic Direct Mail 
Self-Mailer viewer. When the “zip 
strip” is torn off, it opens up to re- 
veal lenses, stereo pairs and a 
detachable reply card. 

Other configurations are available | 
with more or fewer flaps, making 
possible up to 18 stereo pairs using 
double folded flaps on each side, 
which are separated and placed in 
slots in front of the pairs opposite 
the lenses. Yet other versions are 
available for use as magazine inserts 
or with spiral-bound pages (up to 
20) to flip up into position in front 
of the lenses. Also available are ver- 
sions with a slotted plastic strip 
across the end for individual views 
and one with only the lenses and 
base board, for binding into books 


or magazines with their own printed 
stereo pairs with halves no wider 
than 2% inches each. 

While not free from distortion, 
the thin plastic lenses are of low 
enough power that the images fuse 
quite easily with the help of a frost- 
ed “septum” area at each inner edge. 
This frosted plastic section joins the 


two lenses into a single aligned unit. 
The SEM ant in the top sample view 
will be remembered from the cover 
of the Mar./ Apr. ‘87 Stereo World, 
by Norman B. Patterson. The sculp- 
ture view is by Craig Daniels. 

For more information, contact 
The Added Dimension, Box 15325, 
Clearwater, FL 34629. 


agly phic Contour Maps 


above the paper. Separation and 
printing are well done, with very lit- 
tle ghosting from the light orange 
and blue inks which are oriented for 
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nique, but not those looking for a 
Ray Zone style anaglyphic comic or 
poster with dramatic depth shifts 
levitating images several inches 
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the blue-left, red-right glasses 
packed with each map. 

Anaglyphic contour maps were 
used by the Axis powers in World 
War II, but have seen little use since 
then except in books or magazines 
using anaglyphic illustrations in 
general. This seems to be the only 
current large scale map using this 
technique. Cygnus is considering a 
number of other anaglyphic maps, 
prints or posters of a variety of sub- 
jects including national parks and 
monuments, Mt. St. Helens “before 
& after,’ and entire western states. 
(Suggestions or comments are 
welcome.) 

Maps with viewer are $9.95 each 
plus $3.95 shipping and handling 
from Cygnus Graphic, Box 32461, 
Phoenix, AZ 85064. 
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Pulfrich Cable Coup 


NSA member Bob Staake is a St. 
Louis artist whose work has ap- 
peared in editorial cartoons, maga- 
zine illustrations, cereal box 
promotions and other advertising. 
His business, Apartment 3-D, is a 
full-service 3-D design studio 
specializing in 3-D advertising, en- 
tertainment, publishing, premiums 
and marketing. 

Bob was featured on the “Ameri- 
can Snapshots” cable television pro- 
gram, in May, on the CBN Family 


Channel. The highlight was a 
demonstration of a 3-D video 
presentation he has created, using 
the Pulfrich effect. This is the same 
technique used in this year’s Super 
Bowl halftime special, involving 
continuous lateral movement of the 
camera and/or images. The 3-D illu- 
sion is achieved by wearing glasses 
with one darkened lens, resulting in 
information being processed 
through that eye on a very slight 
time delay. 


Motion controlled graphic images 
give the best 3-D effect, and Bob 
Staake’s demo was particularly ef- 
fective. Objects from popular cul- 
ture floated and rotated across the 
TV screen at various levels, includ- 
ing a Campbells soup can, Barbie 
and Ken dolls, and a burger and 
fries plate. As a special treat, it also 
included posters from famous 3-D 
movies and covers of classic 3-D 
comic books. 


View-Master Purchased 


After several months of negotia- 
tions and corporate formalities, the 
purchase of View-Master Ideal by 
New Jersey based Tyco Toys Inc. is 
now complete. With Tyco paying the 
equivalent of $9.35 a share for 
View-Master stock as well as assum- 
ing several million dollars in View- 
Master debts, the total deal is esti- 
mated at around $74 million. This is 
Tyco’s largest acquisition ever. 


Fritz Waack, Berlin, West Germa- 
ny, died suddenly of a heart attack 


Besides electric trains, Tyco makes 
plastic blocks, radio controlled cars 
and other toys. The company was 
founded in 1929 and is now the fifth 
biggest toy company in the U.S. ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
In 1988, Tyco reported earnings of 
$11.7 million on sales of $264 mil- 
lion. View-Master Ideal reported a 
net loss that year on sales of $101 
million. View-Master Ideal will be- 
come a Tyco subsidiary, retaining its 


Fritz Waack 


on March 25th. For many years Fritz 
was known world-wide as President 


a 


Fritz Waack was also the author of “Stereo Photography: An Introduction to Stereo Photo 
Technology & Practical Suggestions for Stereo Photography,” which was first published in 
an English edition in 1985. (Stereo by Susan Pinksy.) 
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current name and logo. Early indica- 
tions from Tyco management are 
that the company is pleased with the 
current market situation of the 
View-Master product itself, and so 
far the general impression at the 
plant is that Tyco seems more in- 
terested in expanding that market 
than limiting it. Newviews will re- 
port on any further developments in 
coming months. oa 


of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
Stereoskopie (German Stereographic 
Society) and more recently as Presi- 
dent of the FIAP Commission for 
Stereo Photography. With all of his 
management and promotional in- 
volvements in national and interna- 
tional stereo affairs Fritz lent his 
personal support to PSA-recognized 
International Exhibitions and had 
achieved his second Star Award in 
stereo photography. But he will be 
remembered less for his personal ac- 
complishments than for the myriad 
ways in which he fostered advance- 
ment of stereo photography interna- 
tionally and in his own country. The 
World of 3-D is far better for his 
selfless contributions over the years. 
We'll miss him — and the likes of 
him. 

Col. (Ret.) Melvin M. Lawson, 

APSA mn 


NEWS FROM THE 
STEREOSCOPIC 


SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


by Norman B. Patterson 


New Realist Format Circuit 


he Stereoscopic Society is form- 

ing a new transparency circuit. 
Increasing numbers of serious stereo 
photographers seem to be surfacing. 
What used to be a comfortable and 
steady trickle of people applying for 
membership in the Society's circuits 
has become something nearer to a 
stream in the past two years. The re- 
sult is that the circuits have filled 
and we have had to establish a wait- 
ing list on occasion. Temporary re- 
lief has been afforded by the 2x2 
matched pair circuit which has ac- 
cepted some of the overflow by al- 
lowing views to be mounted in 
either 2x2 pairs or Realist-format, 
although emphasis in that circuit is 
still on stereo produced by single 
camera methods. 

Unlike some photography clubs 
whose activities revolve around 
competition, the Stereoscopic Socie- 
ty has always been centered around 
the enjoyment of making and show- 
ing of stereo views for the pleasure 
of doing so. This, and the inter- 
change of ideas with people of like 
interests has sustained the Society 
through the decades of its existence. 
Those who enjoy more vigorous 
competition have no trouble finding 
it elsewhere . .. and many do so 
while savoring the more relaxed par- 
ticipation in the Society folios. We 
do have optional voting on each 
folio’s contents but that is not the 
reason for their existence. 

Our two Realist-format folio cir- 
cuits accept stereo views, however 
taken, mounted in a single 
(111x41mm) mount which fits a 
standard viewer of the Stereo Realist 
genre. The 2x2 folio circuit, al- 
though basically open format, allows 
the stereo halves to be separately 
mounted in standard 2x2” 35mm 
mounts and viewed in an appropri- 
ate viewer for that presentation. The 
one-camera stereo photographers 
are on equal footing with others in 
this rapidly growing circuit. 


The Soctetv 


The opening of a new transparen- 
cy circuit gives an opportunity to 
get in at the beginning of a new ven- 
ture and adventure. Friendships are 
formed that last a lifetime. I would 
encourage those who have been 
making stereo views, newcomer or 
veteran, to join us and multiply their 
pleasure many fold. It is fun to learn 
about the other members, their in- 
terests, equipment, and techniques, 
and to exchange comments on each 
other's stereo efforts. When a folio 
arrives, one removes his/her last en- 
tered stereo view, reads the com- 
ments and enters a new view. After 
commenting on the other members’ 
entries, the folio is sent on its way to 
the next person on the route list. 
Enough folios are kept in circulation 
so that a member should receive 
about one per month on the average. 


From The Society Notebook 


What do stereographers talk 
about among themselves? The on 
going discussions in the notebooks 
which accompany each folio give a 
pretty good idea of the present state 
of stereo view production. First of 
all, one is struck by the free and 
open exchange of information. 
There is a great desire to help each 
other make better pictures and new 
discoveries and helpful hints are 
readily exchanged. As one might ex- 
pect we find a lot of information on 
equipment and how to adapt 1980s 
cameras and technology to stereo 
applications . . . very important 
considering the lack of any interest 
in producing new stereo cameras at 
this time. Technique questions and 
arguments abound. Much advice 
about mounting and composition is 
given .. . old hands passing along 
their experience to the new workers. 
This has always been true and will 
continue to be so long as we have 
both novice and expert members 
(another way of saying we have 
both a past and a future). 


Transparency makers deal almost 
exclusively in color films but print- 
makers have a choice. A continuing 
argument exists between devotees of 
B&W and color but good pictures 
are well received, regardless. There 
is general pessimism over the long 
term survival of color photographs 
but many do not consider that they 
are making pictures for posterity, 
anyhow. Also, transparencies have 
shown little strength as collectables 
when compared to print format. 
There is steady agitation for proper 
labeling and identification on stereo 
views and a desire for adequate 
notes where appropriate. Although 
we have some ‘assignment’ of sub- 
ject matter in selected folios, in 
general people like to do what in- 
terests them and their best work oc- 
curs when they follow that urge. 
One thing remains constant. The 
fascination with the stereo effect re- 
mains strong . . . once infected with 
it there seems to be no cure or any 
desire for one. 


Membership 


Persons interested in possible So- 
ciety membership should contact 
the Corresponding Secretary, Jack 
E. Cavender, 1677 Dorsey Avenue, 
Suite C, East Point, GA 30344. aan 
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Gems of the Mountains 


Idaho Stereographs, c.1863-c.1900 


hen I first decided to write 

this article I knew it would be 
difficult and so far it has proven to 
be. I have done newspaper searches 
of the Idaho Statesman (Boise), the 
Owyhee Avalanche (Silver City), 
the Idaho World (Idaho City) and 
various other Idaho newspapers in 
order to locate information on Idaho 
photographers. I have also cor- 
responded with historical societies 
in Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington and had to gather infor- 
mation from local Idaho histories 
and various other books, periodicals 
and catalogs. 

Most Idaho stereographs are of 
the following subjects: mining, 
towns, Shoshone Falls, landscapes, 
farming and ranching. Although 
there are a number of Indian tribes 
in Idaho there are few stereographs 
of Indians. 

There were only two stereograph 
publishers in Idaho who took stereo- 
graphs in any quantity: Martin 
Mason Hazeltine and Olaf P. 
Larson. Frank Jay Haynes took a 
number of stereograph negatives in 
1884, but apparently most of these 
were never published. One of the 
main reasons for the rarity of Idaho 
stereographs is due to the fact that 
the bulk of the commercial photog- 
raphy was portrait photography. 
Many photographers in Idaho sold 
ambrotypes, cartes de visite, cabinet 
cards and tintypes. There was a 
profitable business in copying and 
enlarging photographs. Landscape 
photographs were more popular 
sold in 5X7” and larger formats. 
There were stereopticon and sciopti- 
con (lantern slide) exhibitions but 
most did not use Idaho subjects. In- 
stead they used views from other 
Western states and other subjects 
such as comic views. 

Another reason for the rarity of 
Idaho stereographs is the fact that 
there were never many photogra- 
phers to begin with. In Idaho be- 
tween 1863 and 1896 I have been 
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able to find about 100 photogra- 
phers, but most were itinerants or 
they were from other states such as 
California, Colorado, Nevada, 
Utah, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. In contrast be- 
tween 1864 and 1920 in Arizona 
there were more than 600 photogra- 
phers, although there was about an 
equal number of itinerants and per- 
manent studios. Most were from 
California, New Mexico, Utah, 
Colorado, Kansas or Texas. 

Finally, Idaho never had many 
natural wonders or the natural 
wonders they had they did not ad- 
vertise very well and as a result 
most stereographers who would 
have stayed in Idaho instead went to 
Montana or Wyoming to stereo- 
graph Yellowstone National Park. 
The only natural wonder stereo- 
graphed frequently was Shoshone 
Falls, while in Arizona hundreds of 
stereographers visited the Grand 
Canyon and the Hopi Mesas. 


Background 

Idaho is a contraction of the 
Shoshone words Ee-da-how. Trans- 
lated correctly it was an exclamatory 
greeting equivalent to “It’s sunrise! ” 
or “It’s morning!” and to have indi- 
cated to the Indian mind the arrival 
of another day and the need to arise 
and go to work. The same contrac- 
tion has been incorrectly translated 
“gem of the mountains.” 

The name was first used in 1859 
when Idaho Springs, the first per- 
manent settlement in Colorado was 
founded, and the word was familiar 
to these settlers through contact 
with the Comanche Indians, whose di- 
alect was similar to the Shoshones. 
In the fall of 1860 the name was giv- 
en to a steamboat launched at Victo- 
ria by a man who had lived in Soda 
Springs. In 1862 the Washington 
legislature gave the name to a coun- 
ty in Idaho. When Idaho Territory 
was established in 1863 United 
States Senator Henry Wilson of 
Massachusetts thought Idaho the 
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most appropriate of all names sug- 
gested because a colleague from 
Oregon declared that the word 
meant “gem of the mountains.” 

Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark first explored Idaho in 1805. 
In 1811 the Pacific Fur Company 
sponsored an expedition led by 
Wilson Price Hunt of New Jersey 
that descended the Snake River to 
Columbia between October 18, 1811 
and December 1811. Before 1860 
Idaho was used by settlers to travel 
through to Oregon and was visited 
by fur trappers and traders, mission- 
aries and men bent on adventure or 
profit. 

On August 5, 1846 Idaho was ac- 
quired by the United States as part 
of American territory agreed to in 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. Idaho was part of Oregon 
Territory until 1853 when the north- 
ern half was made part of Washing- 
ton Territory. In 1859 Idaho was 
incorporated into Washington Terri- 
tory until 1863 when both territories 
were separated. 

The settlement of Idaho began in 
1860 with the discovery of gold 
along the Clearwater River in north- 
ern Idaho by E.D. Pierce who found- 
ed Pierce City on Oro Fino Creek, 
although the very first permanent 
settlement was established by a 
group of Mormon farmers from 
Utah on April 14, 1860. In 1862 gold 
was discovered on Grimes Creek in 
the Boise Basin in southern Idaho 
intensifying prospecting. Boise Ba- 
sin during the 1860's and 1870's was 
a very rich mining area. On March 
4, 1863 Idaho Territory was estab- 
lished with Lewiston as the capital, 
but on December 24, 1864 the ter- 
ritorial capital was moved to Boise. 
Between 1877 and 1879 the Nez 
Perce and Bannock Indians fought 
with United States troops in Idaho. 
On July 3, 1890 Idaho became a 
state. During the 1890's labor trou- 
ble began with the miners culminat- 


a) 


Photographer, Thomas Nathan Barnard, studio pose, looking at newspaper in fancy 
studio chair, c. 1890 (Courtesy of the University of Idaho, Moscow) 


ing in the Coeur D‘Alene Riots of 
1899. During the twentieth century 
Idaho changed from a mining state 
to a state dependent on agriculture 
and ranching as the mines exhausted 
themselves. The feminist movement 
began early in Idaho. As early as the 
late 1860's there were women who 
were members of Masonic lodges. 
Although Idaho was settled by a 
number of different ethnic groups 
the only groups harassed were the 
Mormons and the Chinese. For ex- 
ample, in August 1879 Custer City 
did not allow the Chinese to settle 
inside the city limits. They could 
only settle above, below or on the 
side of the town. The best known 
ethnic group in Idaho are the 
Basques, of which Idaho has the 
largest concentration in the United 
States. 

Stage lines were begun in 1864 by 
Henry Greathouse and Sam Kelley 
to serve the mining camps. During 


the 1860's a number of stage lines 
were established throughout Idaho 
by various small companies. Most 
of these companies were eventually 
bought out by Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany starting in 1867. 

The first major railroad to go 
through Idaho was the Utah and 
Northern Railroad. The son of 
Brigham Young, John W. Young 
with the backing of Joseph and 
Benjamin Richardson of New York 
City undertook the building of the 
railroad in order to connect Ogden 
and Salt Lake City with northern 
Utah settlements. Construction be- 
gan at Brigham City on August 26, 
1871 and by the summer of 1874 
had reached the Mormon settlement 
of Franklin, Idaho. The Panic of 
1873 dried up funds for expansion 
beyond this point until Jay Gould 
and other officials of the Union 
Pacific Railroad acquired the rail- 
road on April 3, 1878, subsequently 


changing the name from the Utah 
Northern to the Utah and Northern 
Railroad. Tracks reached Blackfoot, 
Idaho, the terminus of the line, in 
late December 1878. Thereafter, the 
railroad reached Monida Pass on 
May 9, 1880, Butte, Montana on 
December 21, 1881 and connected 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
at Garrison, Montana in the fall of 
1884. 

In addition to the Utah and 
Northern Railroad there were two 
other major railroad lines built dur- 
ing the mid to late 1880's: The Great 
Northern in northern Idaho and the 
Oregon Short Line in southern Ida- 
ho. The Oregon Short Line, part of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was 
completed on November 25, 1884. 

The railroad was a major factor in 
the population growth of Idaho dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The 
population of Idaho increased from 
14,999 in 1870 to 88,548 in 1890 and 
to 161,772 in 1900. 

Photographers appear in Idaho 
before it was made a territory in 
1863. A number of these photog- 
raphers followed the stage lines 
from Winnemucca, Nevada, 
Corinne, Utah and Baker City, Ore- 
gon during the 1860's and 1870's un- 
til the development of the railroad 
during the 1880's slowed the number 
of photographers coming in from 
Nevada and some parts of Utah. 

There were stereographers in Ida- 
ho from the beginning, but they 
have no importance until the early 
1880's when most stereographs in 
Idaho appear. There unfortunately 
were no major stereographers in 
Idaho competing for business such 
as existed in Arizona during the 
1880's when Henry Buehman of 
Tucson competed with George H. 
Rothrock of Phoenix and Daniel 
Francis Mitchell of Prescott for the 
stereographic trade. 

“Views” in Idaho photography re- 
fer to the following: stereographs, 
photographs 5X7” and larger, lan- 
tern slides, mounted and unmounted 
photographs, tinted photographs 
and reproductions or tipped in pho- 
tographs of towns, landscapes, etc. 
appearing in an album or a book. 


Idaho Stereography 
Boise 
Boise is located about half way 
between Salt Lake City and Port- 
land on the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road at an altitude of 2,741 feet 
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above sea level in Ada County. The 
town of Boise was laid out on July 7, 
1863 by Cyrus Jacobs, H.C. Riggs, 
James Mulaney, Professor James 
Heard and Frank and Thomas 
Davis. Boise is capital of Idaho and 
county seat of Ada County. Boise 
had a population of 5,957 in 1900. 

Stereography began during the 
1860's as a sideline by such pho- 
tographers as Oliver C. Bundy, John 
Law & George W. Miller, the 
Sutterley Brothers of Virginia City, 
Nevada, William J. Young and John 
Junk and Isaac B. Curry of Idaho 
City. Stereographs were never im- 
portant in Boise and were likely 
only available in limited quantities 
starting in the 1860's. Bundy could 
have taken the first stereographs in 
Boise. There were no professional 
stereographers in Boise until the ear- 
ly 1880's, otherwise the bulk of the 
photography in Boise from the 
1860's through the 1890's was por- 
trait photography. 

Evidence that stereographs might 
have been taken in Boise begins in 
1865. An advertisement appearing 
in the January 3, 1865 Idaho States- 
man by Law & Miller’s New Photo- 
graph Gallery on the corner of 
Idaho and Eighth Streets announced 
they were prepared to take Photo- 
graphs, Cartes de Visite, Ambro- 
types, Melainotypes and Landscape 
Views on the shortest notice and the 
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latest New York style. They also 
offered to copy, improve, enlarge or 
diminish old daguerreotypes and 
other pictures rendered imperisha- 
ble. The landscape views mentioned 
| in this advertisement were either 
large size albumen photographs or 

| stereographs or both. 

In July 1865 Law & Miller's gal- 
lery was rented to Sutterley Brothers 
of Virginia City, Nevada and Idaho 
City where they had a partnership 
with John Junk. The Sutterley’s are 
known to have taken stereographs in 
Nevada during the 1880's, so it is 
likely they were taking stereographs 
at this time. 

The first mention that stereo- 
graphs might have been taken by a 
| Boise photographer appears in the 
November 2, 1865 Idaho Statesman. 
It mentions that William J. Young 
has returned to his rooms in this city 
with some very fine photographic 
views of Rocky Bar and other ob- 
jects of interest in Alturas County. 
Young's gallery at this time was lo- 
cated on Main Street a few doors 
above Crawford & Slocum’s. Not 
long afterward in the February 8, 
1866 issue of the Statesman it men- 
tions that Mr. Young has been im- 
proving the fine weather lately, in 
taking lots of fine pictures. The 
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Teaming to DeLamar, Idaho by Martin Mason Hazeltine, 1884 or 1886 (Courtesy of 
the Oregon Historical Society) 


views of different portions of the 
town are worth preserving. This is 
either a reference to stereographs or 
large size albumens being taken. 
This is the last mention of stereo- 
graphs possibly being taken by a 
Boise photographer until 1875. The 
bulk of the photography at this time 
was in portrait photographs and 
large landscape views taken by John 
Junk in 1867. 

In July 1875 W.H. Logan visited 
Boise and established an Art Gallery 
on Idaho Street between 8th and 9th 
Streets in Dr. Arnold's lot adjoining 
his Dental Office. Logan was only in 
Boise until November. He advertised 
that he took bon ton and victoria 
pictures and copied, enlarged and 
tinted old ambrotypes, ferrotypes 
and photographs. Logan also took 
pictures of groups on horseback and 
in buggies and views of residences. 
These views were either stereo- 
graphs or large albumen prints. 
Logan was for the most part a por- 
trait photographer who specialized 
in baby portraits. 

Three years later in the Statesman 
of March 28, 1878 Isaac B. Curry, 
formerly of Idaho City, announced 
he was prepared to take views, etc. 
in the perfect style of the art. 


On November 22, 1878 Al C. 
| Bomar and Frank Moore who 

owned a gallery on Seventh Street 
between Main and Idaho Streets op- 
posite Dr. Dansman’s Office took 
photographic views of Main Street 
from various points and intended to 
use the photographs to produce a 
perfectly accurate and life-like pic- 
ture of the street on a large scale. It 
is obvious to me they were taking 
large size albumen prints, although 
there is the remote possibility stereo- 
graphs could have been taken be- 
cause in Idaho City in 1880 Bomar 

offered to take stereographs on short 
| notice. 

In the February 17, 1880 Idaho 
Statesman it mentions that Isaac B. 
Curry recently took a photographic 
view of Joseph Perrault’s new build- 
ing at the corner of Main and Sev- 
enth Streets including a glimpse of 
the First National Bank and some 
other buildings. A professional 
stereographer finally appeared in 
Boise in 1883. In the September 1, 
1883 Idaho Statesman James M. 
(W.) Hamilton had for sale two dry 
plate cameras with Morrison's wide 
angle lenses, one 4X5 camera and a 
5X8 stereoscopic camera including 
some darkroom equipment. He also 


| 


offered to give instructions in 
stereoscopic photography. His office 
was located at J.A. Richardson's En- 
gineer Office in Boise. A couple of 
months later Boise had its first 
stereopticon exhibition and another 
professional stereographer visited 
Boise. 

In the December 15, 1883 Idaho 
Statesman the following item ap- 
peared: 

“Stereopticon—Mr. Robert Mobley is 

now prepared to present some of the 
finest stereopticon views ever exhibited 
on the Coast. One hundred magnificent 
views, embracing scenes in all countries. 
Boise City is not forgotten, panoramic 
views of the entire city being given, and 
separate views of all public buildings. Be 
sure to go and see him.. .” 
Professor Mobley was an amateur 
stereographer and lantern slide ex- 
hibitor in Boise between 1883 and 
1886. 

In the December 29, 1883 Idaho 
Statesman Martin Mason Hazeltine, 
a professional stereographer from 
Mendocino City, California, arrived 
in Boise. Late in 1883 he had for sale 
views taken from different positions 
in Boise, including views of the pub- 
lic school building, the court house 
and private residences. Hazeltine’s 


Work crew in front of team of horses pulling tank, appearing in previous stereograph, 


on the way to DeLamar, Idaho by Martin Mason Hazeltine, 1884 or 1886 (Courtesy of 


the Oregon Historical Society) 


. WU. Hazeltine, Baker City, Oregon. 


gallery was located on Ninth Street 
near Grove. In the January 3, 1884 
Idaho Statesman Hazeltine’s adver- 
tisements appeared. He enlarged 
and painted pictures, took children’s 
pictures, took pictures of residences 
on short notice, offered instructions 
in photography and had views for 
sale of Boise City. Hazeltine left 
Boise in the fall of 1884 and settled 
at Baker City, Oregon. He returned 
to Idaho Territory in 1886 on a pho- 
tographic tour, but he did not return 
to Boise. Hazeltine took high quality 
stereographs on orange and buff 
mounts in small runs in a large num- 
ber of series; most were published at 
his studio in Baker City, Oregon. A 
few of his stereographs of Boise have 
survived and occasionally appear on 
historic photograph price lists. 

On November 19, 1884 Professor 
Robert Mobley took some photo- 
graphs of business houses on Main 
Street. 

On October 5, 1885 Charles R. 
Kingsley took a photograph of the 
Overland Hotel. This could have 
been published as a stereograph. In 
February 1887 Francis Augustus 
Cook, stereographer and portrait 
photographer from Winnemucca, 
Nevada, opened up a gallery on 
Main Street next door to Masonic 
Hall. He was in Boise briefly and 
had been on a photographic tour of 
the Territory since 1885. Cook took 
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a lot of views of Idaho Territory and 
a number of them probably were 
stereographs. 

In the January 29, 1888 Idaho 
Statesman Charles R. Kingsley had 
for sale a set of views showing the 
first train into Boise, public build- 
ings and points of interest around 
Boise. The way it is described in the 
advertisement I am certain this was 
a stereograph set. 

In the May 6, 1888 issue of the 
Statesman it mentions that Kingsley 
was away with his photograph ap- 
paratus taking photographs of the 
grand excursion. He could have been 
taking stereographs on this tour. 

In the October 17, 1888 Idaho 
Statesman is an advertisement by 
John C. Myers of Myers Art Temple 
that might be a reference to stereog- 
raphy. Myers like Kingsley was 
mainly a carte and cabinet card pho- 
tographer. His advertisement an- 
nounces the following: “Viewing 
promptly attended to. Cloudy 
weather no objection.” The last pho- 
tographer to take stereographs of 
Idaho in Boise was Horace C. 
Myers, brother of John C. Myers, 
who later acquired Myers Art Tem- 
ple. In the August 5, 1891 Idaho 
Statesman he advertised himself as a 
dealer in Idaho Views. On August 6, 
1891 he took a photograph of the 
Assay Office that could have been 
published as a stereograph. During 
that same month Myers visited Sil- 
ver City and DeLamar and obtained 
some good views of the surrounding 
country. These probably were the 
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Lafayette Cartee in front of his home at 405 Grove Street, Boise by Martin Mason 
Hazeltine, 1884 (Courtesy of the Idaho Historical Society) 


last stereographs taken by a Boise 
photographer. 

Stereographs were never popular 
in Boise for reasons | will never 
know. Most of the trade was in tin- 
types, cartes and cabinet cards and 
the bulk of the business was portrait 
photography. After 1891 only cabi- 
net cards were published in Boise. 

Idaho City 

Idaho City was founded by gold 
miners on Moore's Creek in the 
Boise Basin in December 1862 and at 
this time was called Moore Creek, 
then Bannock and was changed to 
Idaho City in 1864 when it became 
known that a mining camp in Mon- 
tana had the same name. By the fall 
of 1863 Idaho City had a population 
of 6,000 that later increased to 
20,000. In 1900 the population in 
Idaho City had dwindled to 390 
people, although gold mining in the 
vicinity continued until 1942. Idaho 
City is today a ghost town. Idaho 
City is about 35 miles northeast of 
Boise. 

Stereographs were more popular 
in Idaho City than they were in 
Boise. The earliest photographer 
who probably sold stereographs in 
Idaho City was the firm of Edgar 
Horace Train & W.J. Cromwell. 
Their only advertisement appears 
on page 190 of A General Directory 
and Business Guide of the Principal 
Towns east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains for the year 1865. Train & 


Cromwell were located on Main 
Street between Wall and Commer- 
cial Streets around 1864. They took 
ambrotypes, photographs, children’s 
pictures and views of residences and 
mining claims. These views proba- 
bly were stereographs and would 
have likely been taken by Train who 
is known to have taken stereographs 
at his studio in Helena, Montana 
during the 1870's. In 1866 Train left 
Idaho City for Montana, while 
Cromwell moved to Pioneer City, 
Idaho. 

When Train & Cromwell were in 
Idaho City they had competition 
from another photographer, John 
Junk. Junk’s studio was located on 
the east side of Main Street a few 
doors above Wall Street and took 
daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, photo- 
graphs and every description of pic- 
tures. This information appears in 
Junk’s advertisement in the Idaho 
World beginning on November 19, 
1864. Junk probably took stereo- 
graphs in limited quantities. 

On May 18, 1865 Junk’s gallery 
now located on the east side of Main 
Street nearly opposite Wells, Fargo 
& Company's Express Office was de- 
stroyed by a major town fire de- 
stroying the entire business portion 
of the city. All that remained of Ida- 
ho City was a narrow scattered rem- 
nant of buildings on the outskirts of 
town. Junk suffered losses of $2,500. 


In July 1865 Junk reopened his 
gallery on the east side of Main 
Street second door above the Post 
Office and the following month 
formed a brief partnership with 
Sutterley Brothers of Virginia City, 
Nevada. Stereographs could have 
been taken during this partnership. 
In the November 11, 1865 Idaho 
World Junk finally had some views 
for sale: 

“Views—Junk & Curry have recently 
taken some excellent views of scenes and 
scenery near the town. They are very pret- 
ty things to file away in an album... .” 

Curry was Isaac B. Curry, Junk’s 
operator. This advertisement sug- 
gests that cartes and large size albu- 
men prints were taken. The first 
stereopticon exhibition in Idaho 
City took place on the weekend of 
October 13-14, 1866 at the Jenny | 
Lind Theater at eight o'clock both | 
evenings by M. Wormer, proprietor 
and his agent, William Oliver. The 
device they used was a stereoscopti- 
con using magnesium lights to pro- 
ject stereographs and cartes de visite 
on a large canvas screen. They ex- 
hibited photographs of the follow- 
ing: forty Civil War views, views of 
Yosemite, Salt Lake City and other 
parts of the United States, France, 


Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Germany, 
Turkey, Great Britain, Egypt and 
Hawaii. Admission was a $1 anda 
$1.50 and half price for children. 
Doors opened at seven. This was a 
travelling exhibition and was sched- 
uled to visit Centerville, Pioneer 
City and Placerville in Idaho Terri- 
tory, then to Oregon via Walla Wal- 
la, then from Oregon to California. 
On May 17, 1867 Junk’s gallery 
was burnt out again. His location 
was still on the east side of Main 
Street second door above the Post 
Office. The fire began at John 
Cody's Saloon on the southwest cor- 
ner of Main and Wall Streets, then 
spread rapidly destroying much of 
the town. The fire started between 
twelve and one o'clock and lasted 
until three in the afternoon. Junk’s 
gallery reopened in late June 1867 
over Vantine & Company’s Store on 
the corner of Main and Wall Streets 
with a new proprietor, Isaac B. 
Curry. Curry, Junk’s operator, con- 
tinued to use the name Junk & Com- 
pany, even though Junk had since 
moved to Boise then to Silver City 
where he formed a partnership with 
Hiram E. Leslie; thereafter his 
whereabouts are unknown. He 
might have settled at Stein's Moun- 


Archie Smith in front of his cabin on Eagle Creek by Thomas Nathan Barnard, Wal- 
lace, Idaho, c. 1889-1890 (Courtesy of the University of Idaho, Moscow) 


tain because a man wth a similar 
name, John Funk, died there in 


| January 1882. Upon reopening in 


June 1867 Junk & Company offered 
to take views of buildings and 
scenery. 

In March 1876 H.C. Tandy, a pho- 
tographer and stereographer from 
Nevada established a gallery on 
Main Street in partnership with Al 
C. Bomar. The gallery was immedi- 
ately moved to a new location on 
Main Street opposite and above 
Good Templar Hall this time with Al 
C. Bomar as operator. Tandy left 
Idaho City in October selling his 
studio to Al C. Bomar & Thomas 
Currie who also acquired all of 
Tandy’s negatives. Tandy is known 
to have taken stereographs in Idaho 
City because he appears on Darrah’s 
checklist of Idaho photographers in 
World of Stereographs. Bomar & 
Currie probably published some or 
all of Tandy’s stereograph negatives. 

In February 1877 Bomar dissolved 
his partnership with Thomas Currie 
and formed another partnership 
with Charles R. Kingsley who had 
been their operator. During their 
partnership they visited the mining 
town of Atlanta, Idaho Territory on 
two occasions. Not long after their 
first trip the following appeared in 
the May 22, 1877 Idaho World: 

“Al Bomar and Charles Kingsley came 
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in from Atlanta, arriving here Friday af- 
ternoon, after their large camera, which 
they were unable to take with them 
when they went to that place four weeks 
ago. They have received many orders for 
views of that beautiful little town, and 
of the romantic scenery in that section 
of Idaho, and are kept constantly busy 
taking photographs. Everybody should 
send orders for their scene pictures.” 

Bomar & Kingsley could have 
been taking stereographs and cartes 
of Atlanta on their first trip since 
they were unable to take their view 
camera. Immediately after this an- 
nouncement appeared they returned 
to Atlanta. In June they returned to 
Idaho City and in July the partner- 
ship dissolved, so that Kingsley 
could go to Baltimore, Maryland 
and receive more training in pho- 
tography. 

After Kingsley left, Bomar 
returned to Atlanta, then not long 
afterward repurchased Tandy’s old 
gallery from Thomas Currie. In Oc- 
tober 1877 Bomar had for sale at his 
studio large albumen prints of At- 
lanta, the Buffalo Mill and the 
mountains in the vicinity of Alturas 
County at low prices. 1 do not know 
if he made stereographs of these 
scenes. 

Evidence that Bomar took stereo- 
graphs finally appears in the June 
29, 1880 Idaho World: 

“Al Bomar has received his new pho- 
tographic apparatus, which is the most 
complete in the Territory. In a few days 
he will be able to do splendid work in all 
branches of photography from the sim- 
ple tintype to the highest cabinet and 
promenade pictures, and all kinds of 
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crayon, pastelle, water-color and oil 
paintings, including ivory miniature, the 
Italian panel and life-size portraits. 
Landscape and stereoscopic pictures will 
be promptly executed on call. Look out 
for the ad in the next issue.” 

The fact that stereographs were to 
be taken on call suggests that Bomar 
published them in limited quantities. 
Bomar was at this time in partner- 
ship with Professor Gilbert Butler, a 
well known British teacher, artist 
and surveyor, upstairs on the corner 
of Montgomery and Wall Streets. 

In May 1884 another stereogra- 
pher arrived in Idaho City. He was 
Leland S. Hazeltine from Montana. 
His gallery was on the corner of 
Montgomery and Wall Streets until 
June 3, 1884. In the May 27, 1884 
Idaho World he had for sale comic 
stereographs and could have been 
taking stereographs of Idaho City 
and vicinity at this time. 

In July and August 1886 Idaho 
City was visited by another 
stereographer, Martin Mason 
Hazeltine of Baker City, Oregon 
who was doing a photographic tour 
of Idaho Territory at this time. His 
gallery was located on the west side 
of Main Street opposite Temperance 
Hall. In his advertisements he 
offered to take photographic views 
of buildings and mining claims on 
short notice. 

From May 24 to May 25, 1887 
Idaho City was visited by another 
stereographer, Francis Augustus 
Cook. He accompanied a proprietor 
of the Indianapolis Sentinel, Charles 
Shoemaker, who had a bad case of 


Bright's disease and took several 
views of Idaho City including one of 
the town. Cook was from Win- 
nemucca and had been touring Ida- 
ho Territory since 1885. 

On the night of October 11, 1887 
E.E. Barter had a stereopticon exhi- 
bition at Temperance Hall. Doors 
opened at 7 p.m. and the exhibition 
began at 7:30. Admittance was 50 
cents for adults and 25 cents for chil- 
dren. I do not know if Barter was 
also a stereographer. After 1887 the 
only photographs taken in Idaho 
City were cabinet size and larger 
photographs. A stereopticon exhibi- 
tion was given at Odd Fellows’ Hall 
on October 21, 1895 probably by 
C.C. Hedum or A.K. Bishop of Sil- 
ver City, Idaho. 

Silver City 

Silver City is located at an alti- 
tude of about 8,000 feet in the Owy- 
hee Mountains of southwestern 
Idaho on the slopes of War Eagle 
and was founded in the spring of 
1864 at the head of Jordon Creek. A 
few miles down the creek from it 
was Ruby City with a population of 
800. During the early 1860's there 
was a bitter competition between 
Ruby City and Silver City over the 
county seat. Silver City won in 1866 
and became the county seat of Owy- 
hee County. In the vicinity of Silver 
City were spectacular gold and sil- 
ver mines. Among the first strikes 
were the Oro Fino assaying at 
$7,000 a ton in silver and $8,000 a 
ton in gold. There was also the 
Morning Star, the Carson District, 
the War Eagle and the Florida 
Mountain. Ore from the Poorman 
Mine assayed between $4,000 and 
$5,000 a ton after the initial strike 
was made in 1865 and crystals from 
a mass of solid ruby-silver crystals 
weighing a quarter of a ton, the fa- 
mous Poorman Nugget, won a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 
1866. The mining boom flourished 
around Silver City until the Bank of 
California failed in 1875, but there 
was a revival of the mining boom in 
the 1890's. Activity in the Owyhee 
mines continued until the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929. During the 1860's 
and 1870's Silver City was interna- 
tionally famous and had two mag- 
nificent hotels: The Idaho and The 
War Eagle. At Silver City’s peak it 
had a population of about 5,000, 
but in 1900 it had declined to about 
1,200 and continued to decline until 


the county seat was moved to Mur- 
phy in 1934. During the 1930's there 
were 35 people still living in Silver 
City. The last resident of Silver City 
died in 1967. Today Silver City is a 
ghost town. (Silver City is about 80 
miles south southwest of Boise.) 

Stereographs were more popular 
in Silver City than in either Boise or 
Idaho City because of all the mining 
activity. The first photographer who 
probably took stereographs in Silver 
City was George Hastie. Hastie’s ad- 
vertisement first appeared in the Au- 
gust 26, 1865 Owyhee Avalanche in 
which he stated he would have 
“VIEWS taken to order.” These were 
either large size albumen prints or 
stereographs. Hastie was in Silver 
City briefly and died there on 
March 13, 1866. 

The next reference of stereographs 
possibly being taken in Silver City 
appears in the July 13, 1867 Owyhee 
Avalanche in an advertisement by 
John Junk and Hiram E. Leslie: 

“our facilities are unsurpassed in the 
upper country for taking Views of All 
Descriptions, (A square view of a quartz 
ledge in this camp, for instance, would 
be a curiosity worth preserving—or 
sending to the States.)” 

It is difficult to determine from this 
description if they were taking 
cartes, large size albumen prints or 
stereographs. Junk & Leslie's gallery 
was located over Wells, Fargo & 
Company's Office. 

In November 1867, the Junk & 
Leslie partnership dissolved leaving 
Leslie to run the studio. His first ad- 
vertisement in the November 23, 
1867 Owyhee Avalanche said he 
had “A supply of Mill and Mining 
Views.” These were either taken by 
Junk or Leslie and were either 
stereographs or large size albumen 
prints. 

In December 1868, a stereog- 
rapher named Thomas M. Wood, 
probably from Dalles, Oregon, ar- 
rived in Silver City and set up a stu- 
dio at 777 Jordan Street. Wood's 
second advertisement appearing in 
the March 27, 1869 Owyhee Ava- 
lanche states in large letters that he 
took “STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES” in addition to cartes, tin- 
types and ambrotypes. Wood was 
around for a short time and left in 
July. In September 1874, Hiram E. 
Leslie formed another partnership 
with H.C. Tandy, a photographer 
from Nevada, who is known to have 
taken stereographs in Idaho Territo- 


ry. The partnership dissolved in July 
1875, so Tandy started his own gal- 
lery opposite the War Eagle Hotel 
that lasted until October. Tandy 
eventually returned to Nevada and 
settled in Winnemucca. 

In July 1875 after the partnership 
with Tandy dissolved, Leslie formed 
another partnership with J.C. Potter, 


who was a stereographer from Ohio. 


Their advertisement in the July 3, 
1875 Owyhee Avalanche stated: 

“Mr. Potter has also a complete set of 
instruments for outdoor work, and we 
will make that a special branch of 
business.” 

In June 1881, the Oregon pho- 
tographers, the Jones Brothers 
pitched their tent on Washington 
Street and stated in their advertise- 
ment in the June 18, 1881 Idaho Av- 
alanche: “Viewing and photo- 
graphing a specialty.” The Jones 
Brothers were mainly portrait pho- 
tographers, but “Viewing” might be 
a reference to stereography. They 
were itinerant Oregon photog- 
raphers who visited Idaho Territory 
during the 1880's and 1890's. There 
could have been as many as four 
Jones Brothers because in the Oc- 
tober 10, 1891 Caldwell Tribune it 
mentions four first-class artists 
working at the Photo Tent. 

In late August or early September 
1885, the Winnemucca stereog- 
rapher, Francis Augustus Cook, 
visited Silver City and set up a stu- 
dio at the house formerly occupied 
by Mrs. Sneider at the end of the 


footbridge on Courthouse Street. 
Cook toured Idaho Territory be- 
tween 1885 and 1887 making fre- 
quent visits to Silver City between 
1885 and 1886. 

In late June or early July 1886, 
Cook returned to Silver City and 
had for sale views of the following: 
Oro Fino Mine on War Eagle Moun- 
tain, Knight's Ranch at old Camp 
Lyons, Van Zandt's Ranch at South 
Mountain, a herd of horses near 
South Mountain, sheep ranch near 
the Owyhee Ferry, Bernard's Ferry 
on Snake River, William Beers’ resi- 
dence in Jordan Valley, Brown & 
Williams’ Hotel in Jordan Valley, 
Oberderfer’s and Glover's on Cow 
Creek, Company or Catalow Ranch 
in Pleasant Valley, Jones & Adams’ 
mines at Wagontown, a group of 
horsemen and their saddle animals 
and numerous other photographs 
including one of Esquire R.S. Hawes 
in frock and petticoats. Most of 
these photographs probably were 
stereographs, although the last im- 
age probably was a cabinet card. 

Beginning in the December 7, 
1889 Idaho Avalanche, Fred J. 
Pilliner advertised “Viewing and 
Outdoor Photographing when re- 
quired.” He also took baby photo- 
graphs. All of these by the dry plate 
or instantaneous process. 

From July 9-14, 1891 Boise pho- 
tographer, Horace C. Myers was in 
Silver City taking portrait photo- 
graphs; while there he also took 


“Indian maids & Yours Truly“Manuscript caption on recto-Tentatively identified as 
Stereoscopist, Olaf P. Larson of Moscow, Idaho with three Nez Perce or Shoshone In- 
dians. Buff Curved Mount-c. 1895 (Author's Collection) 
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Salmon River Bridge at Salmon City, Idaho by Oliver C. Bundy, Late 1880's (Courte- 
sy of the Montana Historical Society) 


ne 


several views of Silver City and vi- 
cinity that were on sale at the Post 
Office in August. Myers visited Sil- 
ver City as part of a photographic 
tour to Silver City and DeLamar. 

In September 1891, William H. 
Pilliner visited Silver City and set up 
a studio above Sam Heidelberger’s 
General Merchandise Store. In the 
September 19, 1891 Idaho Ava- 
lanche, Pilliner announced he had 
taken the finest series of mountain 
views around both Silver City and 
DeLamar making a nice souvenir to 
send to one’s friends. 

In September 1894, John C. 
Myers, operator for Horace C. 
Myers of Boise, visited Silver City 
as part of a long photographic tour 
through Idaho in order to take por- 
trait photographs of Chinese citizens 
for the Geary Act of 1892. The 
Geary Act of 1892 was a supplement 
to the original Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1882 and was initiated by 
Thomas Geary, a Democrat from 
California, who was successful in 
his effort to expel Chinese from So- 
noma County. The Geary Act pro- 
hibited the entry of Chinese laborers 
into the United States, provided for 
the deportation of any Chinese con- 
sidered unlawful alien residents in 
America, denied bail to Chinese 
during habeas corpus proceedings, 
and required that all Chinese carry a 
certificate of residence. The last pro- 
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vision required all Chinese to obtain 
their certificate of residence within 
one year after the passage of the bill 
and they had to produce one white 
witness willing to testify that they 
were lawful residents. Myers, Frank 
Struckman(n), Maurice O'Connor 
and other photographers were 
travelling around Idaho taking por- 
traits of the Chinese for their certifi- 
cates of residence. Myers also took 
views and had for sale in September, 
views of DeLamar and other towns 
and a lot of views of a drilling con- 
test at Silver City. 

Sometime in 1895, the pho- 
tographers, C.C. Hedum and A.K. 
Bishop of Jamestown, California 
came to Silver City and set up a stu- 
dio. In August 1895, a special illus- 
trated edition of the Idaho Ava- 
lanche (August 23, 1895) was pub- 
lished using their photographs. 
From October to November, Bishop 
went on a photographic tour of 
southern Idaho and northern Ne- 
vada. In April 1896, Hedum & 
Bishop set up a branch gallery at 
DeLamar. In late July 1896, Bishop 
had a small stereopticon show at the 
courthouse. That same month, 
Hedum took some interior views of 
the new electrical process mill at 
DeLamar. Hedum & Bishop were 
stereographers, but I do not know 
how long they were in Silver City. 


Other Settlements 
with Stereographers 
Wallace 

Wallace, at an altitude of 2,728 
feet, stands in a triangular valley 
where many streams enter the main 
fork of the Coeur d’Alene River in 
northern Idaho. It is the county seat 
of Shoshone County and a distribut- 
ing center for loggers and miners. It 
is 11 miles east southeast of Ward- 
ner on the Northern Pacific and the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company's Railroad. Wallace's 
population in 1900 was 2,265. 

Thomas Nathan Barnard estab- 
lished a studio here in 1889. He took 
stereographs in Wallace and parts of 
Northern Idaho during the late 
1880's and early 1890's. His business 
was primarily in portrait photo- 
graphs and large size albumen prints 
of landscapes. Barnard stereo- 
graphed towns, mines and railroads. 

The largest collection of Barnard 
photographs is in the Barnard- 
Stockbridge collection at University 
of Idaho, Moscow. 

Moscow and Squirrel 

Moscow, at an altitude of 2,564 
feet, is the county seat of Latah 
County and the home of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho in northern Idaho. It is 
thirty miles north of Lewiston and 
was laid out in 1878. Squirrel is in 
Fremont County and in 1900 had a 
population of 100. Olaf P. Larson 
was educated at one of the colleges 
in Moscow during the 1890's. He 
also had a photograph gallery there 


and around 1895 he visited Arizona 
| Territory. 

Around 1900, Larson was living 
in Squirrel on a farm, but he con- 
tinued taking photographs. He also 
went on photographic tours to other 
states. Larson was a professional 
stereographer and took stereographs 
through the 1890's and the teens. He 
probably had one of the largest 
stereograph negative files in Idaho. 
Larson stereographed farms, Indi- 
ans, towns and landscapes. 

He continued taking stereographs 
_ while he was in San Francisco. The 
largest collection of Larson stereo- 
graphs is in the special collections of 
the library at University of Idaho, 
Moscow where there are several 
hundred including views of flowers, 
Bryce Canyon and San Francisco. 

Anderson 

Anderson was in existence be- 
tween 1893 and 1907. This town had 
only one stereographer, B.S.Nelson, 
who was active during the early 
1900's. He stereographed farms and 
residences around Anderson. 

Muskogee 

J. Brasel was active as a stereo- 
grapher in Muskogee during the 
1880's. I unfortunately know noth- 
ing about this photographer. 

Weiser 

D. Marsh was active in Weiser 
during the 1890's. He visited and 
stereographed Yellowstone National 
Park, but I do not know if he ever 
took any stereographs of Idaho. 


Bonanza 

Bonanza was established in 1877 
in the Yankee Fork District in Custer 
County. It was located two miles 
from Custer City, 36 miles from 
Challis, 98 miles from Idaho City, 
100 miles from Salmon City and 225 
miles from Eagle Rock. Today 
Bonanza is a ghost town. At the end 
of July 1880, J.H. Duray established 
a photograph gallery in Bonanza op- 
posite Clasbey & Hogle’s Saloon on 
Main Street in D.C. Carlisle's frame 
building. His studio, the Bonanza 
Art Gallery, advertised he pho- 
tographed scenes, mines, etc. as a 
specialty and early in August he 
took a photographic view of Bonan- 
za. Duray was active in Salmon 
City, Challis and Bonanza in 1880. 

Al C. Bomar and Professor 
Gilbert Butler of Idaho City visited 
Bonanza in 1881 and 1882 where 
they took cartes de visite, victoria 
cards, cabinet cards, promenade 
cards, life-size photographs and cop- 
ied and enlarged photographs fin- 
ished in oil, crayon, pastelle and 
india ink. On September 10, 1879, 
Rev. C.L. Taylor of Salmon City 


| gave a sciopticon exhibition in Mor- 
| ton’s New Hall on Main Street 
| where he showed views of the Black 


Hills, life-size pictures of the North- 

field robbers, colored views and illu- 
minated scenery from all parts of the 
world, Civil War scenes, fifty scenes 


of the life of Christ, chromotropes 

and numerous other illustrations. 

This exhibition had been travelling 

throughout the West and in Idaho. 
Caldwell 

Caldwell in southern Idaho is at 
an altitude of 2,367 feet and was 
selected by the Oregon Short Line as 
a townsite in the spring of 1882. It is 
the county seat of Canyon County 
and in 1910 had a population of 
4,000 people. 

In June 1893, Frank Moore was 
taking views of Caldwell business 
houses and churches. This was the 
same Frank Moore who had formed 
a partnership with Al C. Bomar in 
Boise during the late 1870's. Moore 
was in Boise until the early 1880's, 
then he became an itinerant and in 
the late 1880's he settled at 
Caldwell. 

Eagle Rock 

Eagle Rock, which became Idaho 
Falls in 1891, is at an altitude of 
4,709 feet, the county seat of Bon- 
neville County, and is located in the 
upper Snake River Valley. 

Thomas J. White was active in Ea- 
gle Rock and other parts of Idaho, 
Oregon, Montana, Utah and Wyo- 
ming during the 1880's and 1890's. 
He formed two partnerships with 
FE. Harnes of Dillon, Montana in 
Eagle Rock in 1886 and 1887. In an 
advertisement appearing in the Oc- 
tober 30, 1886 The Register (Eagle 


Idaho Falls, Ida. by A.E. Dickerson, Coshocton, Ohio, c. 1890 (Courtesy of John 
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Historical Society) 


Rock), White had for sale views of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, north- 
west to the Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri River and a complete line of 
views of Yellowstone National Park. 
His studio, at this time, was located 
on Main Street in back of C. Bunt- 
ing’s Store. 
Lewiston 

Lewiston, at an altitude of 741 
feet, is the lowest point in Idaho. It 
is the county seat of Nez Perce 
County and stands at the junction 
of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers. 
Lewiston was the first incorporated 
town in Idaho in 1866 and the first 
capital of Idaho Territory. Lewiston 
was first visited by Edward M. Sam- 
mis, a San Francisco photographer, 
who was living in Walla Walla when 
it was still part of Washington Terri- 
tory. Sammis visited Lewiston in Au- 
gust 1862 staying for ten days before 
returning to Walla Walla. When 
Lewiston was part of Idaho Territory 
T.M. Wood of Dalles, Oregon could 
have visited it between 1863 and 
1865. In October 1864, Mrs. Amelia 
Strang opened a Daguerrian Room 
in Lewiston where she took photo- 
graphs, ambrotypes and tintypes. 

Between 1870 and 1872, A.F. 
Thrasher, a Montana photographer 
and stereographer, visited Lewiston 
while on photographic tours of Ida- 
ho Territory. Around 1866 Thrasher 
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Murraysville, Idaho, From West by Frank Jay Haynes, 1884 (Courtesy of the Montana 


was operator for William J. Young 
of Boise. 

During the late 1890's, Henry Fair 
and A.P. Fair sold photographic 
views of Lewiston and interior and 
exterior views. It is difficult to deter- 
mine if they took stereographs. 


Itinerant Photographers 
in Idaho Territory and Idaho 
O'Sullivan, Timothy H. 

Photographed and stereographed 
Idaho Territory, while on the King 
Survey in 1868 and the Wheeler Sur- 
vey in 1874. 

On the King Survey, O'Sullivan 
traveled with King and a small 
detachment of soldiers from Utah to 
southern Idaho where they traveled 
along the Snake River to Shoshone 
Falls in September 1868. Along the 
way he took photographs and 
stereographs of the Snake River and 
the Shoshone Falls. All stereographs 
of this expedition are rare. 

In November 1874, while on the 
Wheeler Survey, O'Sullivan alone 
visited the Shoshone Falls taking 
photographs from the top and bot- 
tom of the Falls. Three stereograph 
negatives were published as part of 
a fifty card set in 1875. 

Jackson, William Henry 

Photographed and stereographed 
Idaho Territory, while he was on the 
Hayden Survey in 1871 and 1872. 


Jackson's first series of views in 1871 
are of Portneuf Canyon and the 
Snake River Bridge, while his series 
in 1872 is more extensive encom- 
passing Portneuf Canyon, Henry's 
Lake, Sawtell’s Ranch and Bannock 
Indians. 

Jackson's second series of stereo- 
graphs was taken between July and 
September 1872. These were taken 
on an expedition with James Steven- 
son, Hayden’s chief assistant, from 
Ogden, Utah into southeastern Ida- 
ho to explore Pierre's Hole (now Te- 
ton Basin) and the western side of 
the Teton Range. They were to ren- 
dezvous later with Hayden’s party at 
the Upper Geyser Basin of 
Yellowstone. 

Stevenson's party assembled at 
Ogden on June 24, then from there 
they traveled to Fort Hall, Idaho Ter- 
ritory and from there east toward 
Henry’s Fork of the Snake River. On 
July 20, they departed Henry’s Fork 
and descended into Pierre’s Hole 
where a semi-permanent base camp 
was established at the mouth of Te- 
ton Creek on July 23. Soon after- 
ward they climbed the Grand Tetons 
where Jackson took five 11x14 and 
thirteen 8x10 photographs including 
thirteen stereographs. They returned 
to their camp on Teton Creek on Au- 
gust 2. They then back-tracked to 
Henry's Fork, crossed the Continen- 
tal Divide at Taghee Pass, then fol- 
lowed the Madison River to Upper 
Geyser Basin where both parties met 


on August 14. Jackson remained Haynes, Frank Jay cipal points of the Wood River 


with Hayden at Yellowstone until Visited Idaho during the 1880's country for the Union Pacific Rail- 
September 3. In 1892, Jackson, now | and 1890's and took stereographs, | road Company. While he was in 
a commercial photographer in Den- although he probably did not pub- Wood River, Tate also took portrait 
ver, returned to Idaho accompanied lish most of his negatives. Most of photographs. The photographs he 
by the painter, Thomas Moran trav- what exists was taken in 1884. took were to be published in a work 
eled along the Snake River where he The largest collection of Haynes on the scenery and objects of in- 
took a series of photographs. There stereographs of Idaho is at the Mon- terest along the Union Pacific Rail- 
could have been stereographs taken tana Historical Society in Helena. road lines in Idaho Territory. On 
on this tour because that same year Hazeltine, Martin Mason June 16, 1883 he placed the Wood 
Jackson visited Arizona Territory | Toured Idaho Territory between River Times under obligations for 
where he did take stereographs. | 1883 and 1884 and in 1886. Most of several photographs of Wood River 
Bundy, Oliver C. his stereographs have his Baker City, and vicinity including the Sampling 
Stereographer in Helena, Mon- | Oregon imprint. Hazeltine pub- Works, the Times row, George Pier- 
tana during the 1870's and 1880's. lished a large series of stereographs son, the murderer and various other 
Visited Idaho Territory during the | in small runs. Most are of the photographs. 
late 1880's. | Shoshone Falls. The views taken by Tate along the 
Cook, Francis Augustus | The largest collection of Hazeltine Union Pacific probably were large 
Traveled all over Idaho Territory | stereographs of Idaho is at the Ore-_ | size albumen prints and stereo- 
between 1885 and 1887 taking views | gon Historical Society in Portland. | graphs. 
that were likely stereographs. Savage, Charles Roscoe Thrasher, A.F. 
Davis Bros. Prominent Salt Lake City pho- Stereographer from Montana 
(Lewis G. Brewster & Charles) tographer who probably began who went on photographic tours of 
Stereographers from Portsmouth, stereographing Idaho during the late | Idaho Territory between 1870 and 
New Hampshire who probably 1860's. He advertised that he had 1872. 
visited Idaho Territory, c.1875-1885. Idaho views for sale on the verso of Wasson, C.L.-International 
They ran a photograph gallery in his stereographs during the 1870's. View Company 
Portsmouth between 1860 and 1901. | Tate, Charles-Union Pacific | Commercial stereograph publish- 
Stereographs of placer mining for | Photograph Car er active in Decatur, Illinois, c.1899- 
gold were taken along the Snake | Traveled on the Union Pacific c.1910. Wasson either visited Idaho 
River and Rock Creek. The number Photograph Car through Idaho Ter- in 1902 and took some stereographs 
of stereographs in this series is ritory in 1883, but spent most of his or he sent a staff photographer to 
unknown. time in Wood River. He took land- Idaho in 1902. 
Dickerson, A.E. scape photographs of all the prin (Coctiuned ou wedeas 


Stereographer from Coshocton, 
Ohio who visited Colorado, Idaho 
and Utah during the 1890's. Ben Wilson's high Flume 100 feet high by Martin Mason Hazeltine, 1884 or 1886 
(Courtesy of the Idaho Historical Society) 
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pace Shots, Ron Labbe’s 3-D ex- 

travaganza premiered Friday, 
May 5, at the Coolidge Corner thea- 
ter near downtown Boston. Ron 
culled thousands of slides in the 
selection process. He personally co- 
pied and register mounted over 500 
slides for the show which runs just 
under one hour. I doubt anyone 
would have come close to estimating 
the number of slides in the show 
since they were so well selected for 
content and ease of projection. 

The show is synchronized with a 
very fine custom sound track creat- 
ed by John Golden of Roundwood 
Road Productions with Ron making 
occasional pithy comments by sepa- 
rate mike. In post show chatter, I 
failed to find anyone with a negative 
opinion. Illumination was a bit of a 
problem on a few slides since projec- 
tion was on a large theater screen 
and the vertical dimension was 
about 12 feet! 7 inch focal length 
F3.5 zoom lenses were used to set 
the four projectors in the back of the 
auditorium. Over 600 people attend- 
ed the opening, and more than 2200 
saw the show over the weekend at 
$6 a pop. 

The irrepressible Ron arrived at 
the opening in style with police es- 
cort in a 1935 Cadillac limo bearing 
the license tags LIMO-3 accompa- 
nied by two gorgeous attendants. 
His grand entrance foretolda great | 
3-D event. 

The next showing will be at the | 


PSA Convention in Phoenix. (See 
Stereo World March/April ‘89.) 
This will give Ron a well deserved 
rest and a chance to make any minor 
changes that meet his fancy. The 
long range goal is a professional 
touring show with the nation’s col- 
leges as a primary target. 

Space Shots will also be screened 
at the June 1990 NSA convention in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. oan 
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Space Shots 


“Space Shots” producer/director Ron Labbe makes his entrance at the premiere. (Stereo by 
Paul Wing.) 


A sample image from “Space Shots.” 


CAN YOU 
IDENTIFY THE 
SUBJECTS OF 
THESE VIEWS? 


by Dave Klein 


ll four views featured in this 

column have been contributed 
by Russell Norton. Our first image, 
mounted on a mid-tone gray stock, 
exhibits a man in a recumbent posi- 
tion amidst a forest of pines and 
holding a rope attached to a young 
mountain sheep or goat. A large dog 
sleeps in a curl a little farther to the 
right. Russell purchased the image 
as one in a group of western auto 


e Unknowns 


tour and hunting camp scenes. This 
particular image differs from the 
rest only in the number “83” and the 
date 1904 visible at the extreme low- 
er right. None of the other views are 
so marked. Although the view is al- 
most certainly an amateur’s work, 
the quality and apparent numerical 
size of the series may mean other 
duplicate series exist, perhaps with 
further information about either the 


.% 


circumstances of the trip or the pho- 
tographer. 

View #2’s only identifying mark is 
the old manuscript “Pacific Rail 
Road” found on the verso. The scene 
is composed of numerous wooden 
buildings, most of which lie to the 
left of the receding railroad tracks as 
viewed from our position. Cord af- 
ter cord of wood has been neatly 
stacked near the tracks in the fore- 
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ground, awaiting their loading upon 
some locomotive’s tender. The 
tracks themselves seem to lead 
directly to a sea of conical shaped 
white tents on the far side of town. 
Could these be temporary quarters 
for construction workers? Russell 
feels that the view may be of Alta, 
CA. Can anybody corroborate this? 
Overall, the scene is quite reminis- 
cent of the work done by A.A. Hart 
in the high mountain passes of 
California where the Central Pacific 
Railroad cut its pathway into our 
American heritage. 

Next we find ourselves at street- 
level looking down (or up) an active 
and substantial business district 
consisting of numerous brick and 
stone buildings. Most of the signs 
visible are generic mentioning sim- 
ply “Stoves” or “Hardware” or “Dry 
Goods and Groceries at Wholesale.” 
The first building to the left sports a 
“(Sec?)ond National Bank” marker 
above its first floor entry. Across the 
street and in the distance, another 
low level marker reads “(Upton’s?) 
Market.” Just beyond and immedi- 
ately beneath the roof line of a three 
story brick building, yet another 
sign states “Commercial Institute.” 
Russell questions if the view might 
be from Australia, possibly Mel- 
bourne. Should it be of any conse- 
quence, the mount stock is a solid 
yellow. 

Our last image for this issue 
comes on an oversized orange/lav- 
ender mount. More than two dozen 
workmen (and bosses) pose for the 
cameraman, many holding up the 


tools of their trade. The closest man 
to the photographer wears a bowler 
and a waist apron and holds a ball- 
peen hammer head high. His ap- 
pearance might suggest a role as a 
blacksmith. Two black men wearing 
white aprons stand on a landing at 
the top of a set of wooden steps. 
One of these two men holds a plate 
and the other appears to be holding 
a large fish, suggesting their employ- 
ment as cooks and the wooden 
structure to their immediate left as 
an onsite dining hall. Standing be- 
side a boiler in the background, an- 
other man stands with one hand on 
waist and the other holding up a 
monkey wrench. Other tools promi- 
nently displayed include a pick, 
hammer, sledgehammer, two shov- 
els, and several trowels. I point these 
out because it seems that someone 
made a special effort to be sure that 
the laborers displayed their work 
tools. An unusual feature to the 
worksite is the railed incline on the 
left third of the image, near the top 
of which sits a cart holding a large 
wooden barrel in a horizontal posi- 
tion. A workman sits on top holding 
what appears to be a glass. A water 
barrel, perhaps, either for masonry 
purposes or for drinking? 

The circular base of the structure 
being built is formed of large 
masonry stones, perhaps two feet 
high each and of various lengths. A 
guess as to the height of this base 
wall would be approximately 18-20 
feet. No entryway is visible on this 
level. A jointed iron stairway tem- 
porarily attached to this base wall 


allows the workmen access to the 
upper level where a building is tak- 
ing shape. That building's walls are 
comprised of smaller stones of the 
same type as those used below. A 
vestibule has been built across the 
center third of the exposed wall, 
complete with an entry door and an 
arched window overhead. Appar- 
ently the building has reached its to- 
tal height as stonework gradually 
rises and steps back on either side 
wall suggesting they will be gable 
ends. Chimneys appear to have al- 
ready been completed on both of 
these side walls. Could this be a 
church or an institutional structure? 
Or simply some rich man’s “castle”? 
And what was the photographer's 
reasoning for the “tools of the trade” 
display? 

In addition to the information al- 
ready passed on concerning “Engle’s 
Mammoth Pennsylvania Clock” 
that was featured in last year’s 
Sept./Oct. issue, we have recently 
learned of the existence of a similar 
“Apostolic Clock” at the Hershey 
Museum of American Life at Her- 
shey, Pa. This particular clock was 
constructed by John Fiester of Lan- 
caster, Pa. and dates from the same 
approximate time period. Standing 
11 feet tall, the clock closely resem- 
bles the center section of Engle’s 
earlier timepiece. Built in three sec- 
tions for ease in disassembly and 
transportation, this clock apparent- 
ly made an exhibition circuit similar 
to that traveled by Engle’s clock. 
Could these two clocks have com- 
peted against each other in attract- 
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ing onlookers or could Feister’s 
clock, billed as the “9th Wonder of 
the World,” actually have been built 
as a replacement for Engle’s “8th 
Wonder”? The possibility is here 
that something may have happened 
to our featured clock (possibly a 
fire?) before the crowds were ready 
to disperse with their admission fees 
and that a second clock was then 
substituted. Though not the only 
plausible possibility, this theory 
would explain the mystery sur- 
rounding the present-day where- 
abouts of Engle’s Clock. 

Philip Budlong has also passed 
along a copy of an article entitled 
“Summer's End: The Steamer 
METIS” by Carol W. Kimball that 
appeared in The New-England Gal- 
axy, Vol. XX No. 1 (Summer 1978), 
pp. 30-36. The article details the 
wreck of the Steamer METIS which 
was a featured view amongst last 
year’s July/August Unknowns. In 
addition to what we had previously 
learned, we now know that the 
METIS met its demise following a 
collision with the schooner NETTIE 
CUSHING during an early morning 
storm on August 30, 1872. Over fif- 
ty lives were lost, one-third of all 
those aboard. 


We have heard from Jeff Richman 
regarding the view at the top of page 
29 in the Jan. /Feb. ‘89 issue. The 
building featured, originally re- 
ferred to as the Arsenal, still stands 
today in New York's Central Park, 
just off Fifth Avenue at 64th Street. 
Currently in use as the Headquarters 
for the Parks Department as well as 
an exhibition gallery, its utility has 
remained fairly constant over the 
years. Ponder this description from 
Clarence Cook's A Description of 
the New York Central Park (1869): 

As we pass the Pond we see the Ar- 
senal on our right, a large, and by no 
means handsome building, formerly 
owned by the State, but purchased by 
the City in 1856 for the sum of $275,000 
. .. It was shortly afterward taken pos- 
session of by the Commissioners, and 
used for various purposes. The lower 
stories served for lumber rooms, and in 
the upper part the large staff of ar- 
chitects and engineers’ draughtsmen 
found rough-looking, but, on the 
whole, very pleasant quarters . . . The 
Arsenal is a very large building and is 
very poorly built. It is a parallelogram 
with an octagonal tower at each angle 
and two side entrances, each flanked by 
towers. None of these are in reality tow- 
ers at all, but mere octagonal projec- 
tions from the walls; they are 
nevertheless carried above the roof, 
which is flat, and, in order to complete 


the resemblance to towers, they are fin- 
ished on the inner side with wood . . . 
Of late, the Arsenal building has been 
used as a place of deposit for the some- 
what incongruous “gifts” that are made 
to the Park every year. Here are deposit- 
ed several of the designs of the original 
competition (to design Central Park) . . . 
In the second story are a number of 
stuffed animals and on the ground-floor 
a small but interesting collection of liv- 
ing ones. There are also cages containing 
eagles, foxes, prairie-dogs, and bears, 
outside the building. . . 

Denys Peter Meyers has con- 
tacted us in regards to two views 
found in the March/April ‘89 issue. 
The contact print of the building un- 
der construction viewed at the top 
of page 34 is a view taken from 
Cambridge Common of a Christian 
Science church flanking Massachu- 
setts Avenue at 13 Waterhouse 
Street in Cambridge, MA. Plans for 
the structure had been drawn by the 
architectural firm of Bigelow, Wads- 
worth, Hubbard & Smith and the 
project was completed in 1929. Our 
image should date no later than that 
year. Thanks also to Eric Parkman 
Smith for his response concerning 
this view. 

Directly across from this image, 
at the top of page 35, is a view of 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Hungarian Connection 
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by R. M. Hayes 


H ollywood was not the only 
place stereoscopic production 
was taking off. In fact, the boom of 
the fifties, started by the British 
Telecinema festival, actually began 
in Hungary long before Hollywood 
became involved. That's right, Hun- 
gary, hardly a major force in world 
cinema, but still a country with a 
rich film background and from 
which today many highly interesting 
and well known “art films” emerge. 
Indeed, this middle European, com- 
munist bloc nation is one of the 
providers of some of the finest films 
to ever come out of the so-called 
East. 

In 1951, writer, director and 
cameraman Felix Bodrossy began 
work on a stereo-vision system 
which would, in many ways, have a 
revolutionary effect on 3-D movie- 
making. Bodrossy quickly put aside 
the idea of synchronized dual film 
photography and projection. He 
realized the system had to be inex- 
pensive on all levels. There simply 
was not the luxury of Hollywood, 
or even Britain, in the Maygar cine- 
ma. By both necessity and reason he 
elected a single strip 35mm format 
using a mirror box — the so-called 
beam splitter system — applied in 
the Soviet Union and for amateur 
stereoscopic units from Bolex and 
others. But he wasn't satisfied with 
the old 1.33:1 shape of the screen. 
His format had to be truly different, 
something of actual revolutionary 
value. To the mirror device he added 
a prismatic system which effectively 
flipped the right and left stereo pairs 
and stacked them one above the oth- 
er, left on top and right on bottom. 
This rendered a 2.66:1 aspect ratio 
picture, which was simply too wide 
and restrictive. 

Plasztikus Film, as the process 
was dubbed, wasn't to be just a wide 
screen 3-D system, the first over- 


and-under type ever devised, but 
also a stereophonic format. An ac- 
companying two-channel audio for- 
mat was developed by Tobis 
Klangfilm with a standard variable 
area (Westrex type) sound channel 
on one side of the frame in the usual 
manner and a second audio track on 
the other side of the frame. This sec- 
ond track cut into the picture area 
and reduced the image to a more 
pleasing 2:1 ratio. A special prismat- 
ic projection unit was placed before 
the prime lens on the projector and 
converged the over-and-under im- 
ages together. Polaroid filters were 
used so that full color pictures could 
be reproduced on the silvered 
screen. 

This was in 1951, fifteen years be- 
fore the first American feature using 
a similar photographic unit and an 
identical projection device would 
open in theatres! Unlike other 
stereoscopic presentations, the au- 
dience did not wear polarized coded 
glasses. Instead each cinema seat 
had a viewing device before it on an 
adjustable post. Audience members 
could arrange the “viewer” before 
them in an individually comfortable 
manner. This completely eliminated 
the need for glasses and provided a 
much larger “lens field” for each 
theatre patron insuring superior 
reception and perception of the 
projected image. It also overcame 
the problem encountered by spec- 
tacle-wearing audience members of 
being forced to then place other 
viewing devices over those they al- 
ready had to wear. While all this 
was a throwback to the days of 
Teleview, it seems to have worked 
amazingly well. 

On July 25, 1952, five months be- 
fore Bwana Devil opened in test 
runs in the United States, the first 
Plasztikus Film program opened at 
the Toldi cinema in Budapest. It was 


the only Hungarian theatre to be set 
up for 3-D. The first films shown, all 
on the one program, were three 
shorts: Allatkerti seta, Artista vizs- 
ga and Stereo hirado egy (which was 
also known as Majus 1). The movies 
were advertised “in 3-D” many 
months before that catch term 
would become common in U.S. film 
ads. 

Allatkerti seta, in color, told the 
story of two children, played by the 
Nadas, a brother and sister team, 
who visit the zoo for the first time 
and are overwhelmed by all the 
animals they see. Artista vizsga, in 
black-and-white, dealt with a con- 
test of acrobats, jugglers and con- 
jurers, all who gave a performance 
before a jury in a large glass hall. 
Stereo hirado egy, in color, was a 
newsreel of the 1952 May Day fes- 
tivities in Budapest. All were a huge 
success with the public and were fol- 
lowed by several other films. 

On May 21, 1953, Teli rege, a fea- 
ture, and the short Stereo hirado 
ketto opened. Both were in color. 
Teli rege was the story of two young 
lovers in a Siberian village who were 
separated when war broke out and 
the boy was called to duty in the 
military service. They were happily 
reunited and married in the end. Ste- 
reo hirado ketto was another news- 
reel and covered various subjects of 
interest to the audience. This pro- 
gram was also highly successful. 

On February 5, 1954, the last 
Hungarian-made program opened 
with the shorts Szines szottes and 
Stereo hirado harom. Again, color 


was used on both films. Szines 
szottes concerned the winning dance 
groups of the National Festival of 
Popular Arts while Stereo hirado 
harom was another newsreel cover- 
ing various items. 

To fill in the time between pro- 
grams the Soviet feature Mayskaya 
nochi was converted from its side- 
by-side format to Plasztikus Film 
shape and presented. After the run 
of Szines szottes and Stereo hirado 
harom the Toldi cinema closed, and 
the short-lived Hungarian 3-D boom 
ended. However, there was another 
film made: Sportolo fiatalok was 
shot in September 1953 and com- 
pleted. It was intended to follow the 
last program but was never released 
in any format. This black-and-white 
short documented various Hungari- 
an athletic events and presumably 
was meant to support either another 
feature or one or more shorts. Since 
no other films were produced, it 
simply was never publicly exhibited. 

While Bodrossy was saddened by 
the demise of his process and the ter- 
mination of stereoscopic filmmaking 
in his country, he felt inclined to 
share his invention and its results 
with the rest of the world. He pub- 
lished several papers on his findings, 
and the camera unit was patented in 
Europe. He attempted to interest 
Hollywood in the over-and-under 
system as early as 1953, but official- 
ly there was no interest. “Official in- 
terest” and actual interest are not the 
same, however. The system had 
been noticed by several, and re- 


Budapest, Hungary as stereographed for Tru-Vue filmstrip No. 1507 in the mid 1930's. 


search along the same lines soon 
followed. 

Exactly how much of Bodrossy’s 
original design was copied by others 
in the years that followed is open to 
considerable debate. However, it is 
very certain that various individuals 
had access to his writings, if not the 
actual Plasztikus Film photographic 
and projection devices. While one 
can reasonably assume a good deal 
of overlap in this type of thing, one 
cannot overlook just how close the 
original Hungarian items were in re- 
lation to similar apparatus from U.S. 
companies in later years. While I 
won't accuse anyone of “borrowing” 
Bodrossy’s designs, there is con- 
siderable room to question the 
“authorship” of some American 3-D 
units of the sixties and early seven- 
ties. Insomuch as some have claimed 
they developed the over-and-under 
stereo vision format later commonly 
employed worldwide, and all emit- 
ting from the U.S., it should be 
clearly understood by the reader 
that these systems all followed, in 
one way or another, Felix Bodrossy’s 
Plasztikus Film process. And it is 
fact that at least two of the individu- 
als crediting themselves with “in- 
venting” over-and-under wide 
screen 3-D had access to material 
written by Bodrossy which provided 
the full details of his system and the 
operating guidelines for same. 
Again, I state I am not pointing a 
finger at anyone, but rather am stat- 
ing who really deserves credit for 
this system. Without the pioneering 
efforts of Bodrossy, it is doubtful, in 
my opinion, that such later process- 
es as Spacevision, 3-Deepix, and the 
like would have been developed. (It 
is of more than passing interest to 
note that one “inventor” of a well 
known over-and-under lens system 
offered his unit to the U.S. studios 
within months of the appearance of 
Bodrossy’s writings. That individual 
offered only a lens unit and a 
projection device but had no ex- 
posed film to support his claim that 
the over-and-under devices worked. 
Now where do you think he got his 
“invention” from?!?) Gag 
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7th ISU Congress 


by David Starkman & Susan Pinsky 


he seventh World Congress of 

the International Stereoscopic 
Union (ISU - held every two years) 
took place from May 31 to June 4, 
1989 in Neu-Isenburg, West 
Germany. 

For those who had the time, the 
organizer and ISU president Kar]- 
Heinz Hatle arranged a pre-Congress 
tour that began May 27 in Frank- 
furt. After meeting in Frankfurt the 
group was transported overnight by 
across country style bus (with toilet 
facilities, a hostess, and drinks avail- 
able) to West Berlin. On Sunday, 
May 28 the bus group met with 
others who had gone directly to 
West Berlin at the Hotel Basel, 
located on the famous Kufursten- 
damm street. To begin with some- 
thing relaxing and social we took a 
4’ hour boat cruise on a canal 
which led to the Wansee—a very 
large and popular lake. We had 
warm sunny weather, and the lake 
was covered with sailboats and 
other pleasure craft. With lots of 
time to just enjoy the sights, this was 
a great time to meet old friends and 
make new ones, and to begin to see 
what an incredible array of home- 
made 3-D camera equipment is be- 
ing used in Europe. 

May 28 the group took a tour of 
the central part of West Berlin, with 
a free afternoon for lunch and sight- 
seeing. At 3:30 we met the tour bus 
and went to the Museum for Trans- 
port and Technology, which had an 
auditorium arranged for our projec- 
tion sessions. After a nice coffee and 
cake hour we were ready for the 
programs. 

First we saw a beautiful scenic 
program of nature parks in Yugosla- 
via, by Mr. Kosmowski. This was 
followed by a surprisingly effective 
series of underwater 3-D photos 
from the Maldive Islands by Mr. 
Junnemann. The surprising part was 
that the photos were all taken with a 
Nimslo 3-D camera modified into a 
full-frame 2 lensed camera (just like 
a Burdlo) with a 36mm lens base. In 
spite of the small base, the projected 
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Werner Weiser (W. Germany) and Margaret Wratten (England) under one of the ISU 
posters in Neu-Isenburg. (Photo by Susan Pinsky.) 


3-D effect was very striking, and 
even the above water tropical island 
scenic shots were very effective. 

A short series of Super-8 3-D 
films (shot with a Tri-Delta adapter) 
came next, followed by a scenic tour 
of the USA by Mr. Augustin. The 
tour was so extensive that we only 
got about a third of the way across 
the country when we ran out of time 
for the evening. 

Tuesday, May 30 we all went to 
the Zoo Train Station in West Ber- 
lin, and took the train for just a 10 
minute ride into East Berlin. After 
going through customs we then had 
a free afternoon to explore “the 
other side” of the wall. To make a 
long story short, suffice it to say that 
it was an interesting experience. 
Everything seems a bit more spar- 
tan, and we saw areas which have 
still not been rebuilt since the dam- 
age of World War II. We even visited 
the Carl Zeiss factory shop, and 
found that they still make plastic 
Belplasca size stereo mounts, and 
have a simple hold-up-to-the-light 
stereo viewer, along with Belplasca 
format children’s slides. 

In the afternoon we went back 
through customs again and met the 


tour bus in West Berlin which took 
us to the Berlin Museum to see the 
Kaiser Panorama. The Kaiser Pano- 
rama is a large circular wooden de- 
vice the size of a small room. 
Around its circumference are 24 
viewing stations, where 24 people 
may sit and peer into stereoscope 
lenses at rear-illuminated hand- 
tinted stereo views. Instead of the 
people having to move from station 
to station to see the 24 different ste- 
reo views, an internal mechanical 
“drum” rotates every minute or so, 
such that each person will event- 
ually see all of the views in the se- 
quence. Only a few Kaiser Panor- 
amas are known to exist, and this 
one is perhaps the best example, 
having been fully restored to operat- 
ing condition by the renowned 
Dutch stereographer Hugo de Wiijs. 

After visiting the Kaiser Pano- 
rama, the bus took us all back to the 
Museum for Travel and Technology 
for a few more projection programs. 

Wednesday, May 30 we left West 
Berlin to travel to the town of Neu- 
Isenburg, near Frankfurt, for the 
“formal” beginning of the ISU 
Congress. 


The location was an excellent one, 
called the Hugenot Hall, consisting 
of a large auditorium, display area, 
small meeting rooms, and an adja- 
cent restaurant. All of this was just a 
5 minute walk from the convention 
hotel. | 

The display area was extremely | 
well done! First, there were glass 
cases filled with examples of stereo 
cameras, viewers and other accesso- 
ries. There was a whole wall of well- 
lit anaglyphic posters, and another 
wall of holograms. There were 
numerous sequential viewers filled 
with 3-D slides or prints to look at, 
and a “3-D Tower” consisting of 
dozens of individual viewers ar- 
ranged around a thin metal framed 
structure with a light tube in the 
center. Several people at once could | 
move from viewer to viewer to see 
the numerous views. 

After time for registration and 
viewing the displays the congress 
began with a 3-D travelogue on Bali, 
by Mr. Otto. The adjacent restau- 
rant proved to be fortuitous, as it be- 
came the after-program meeting 
place - for the first night, and for the 
rest of the congress. 

Thursday morning and Friday 
morning were left open for “Photo- 
Trips” in the local area with the bus. 
Friday morning was especially nice, 
with a trip to a large “Open Air 
Museum,” an area where traditional 
old buildings have been transported 
and rebuilt stone-by-stone, in order 
to preserve them in a natural setting. 
Many were even filled with original 
style furnishings, making it a pic- 
turesque experience. 

As in Switzerland at the 1987 ISU 
Congress, the afternoons were 
scheduled with so many programs 
that it was impossible to see every 
single one. They ranged from simple 
travelogues to multi-projector tape 
synched fade-and-dissolve pro- 
grams. Formats included Stereo Re- 
alist and European size, twin 35mm, 
twin 2%x2%” (6x6 cm), and twin 
superslide (40mm x 40mm). 


The international flavor of the 


slide programs was quite interesting. 


There were programs from England, 
Australia, Holland, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, United States, France, Nor- 
way and Germany. Most were 
presented in the language of the 
maker, but the slides were projected 
in a universal language. 

As there are too many programs 
to review each one, here is a list of 
all of the titles and makers. 


ermany 


“A Fisheye View of the Matterhorn’ Bill 


“Vivid Waters-Nature Parks in Yugoslavia” 


Peter Kosmowski, Germany. 


“Diver's Paradise - Maldive Isles’ Stefan 


Junemann, Germany. 


“Across the USA with a 3-D Camera” Mattias 


Augustin, Germany. 


“Ladakh/India” Franz Hegenbart, Germany. 
“The Genesis” Hazai Lajos, Hungary. 

“Bali” Heinz Otto, Germany. 

“Fascination in 3-D” Winfried Patzer, 


Germany. 


“Facets & Aspects of old 3-D Pictures” 


Marilyn Morton, USA. 


Duggan, USA. 


Their modern stereo camera rigs beside them, Susan Pinsky and David Burder view images 
of another era in the Kaiser Panorama. (Photo by David Starkman.) 


Inside the Kaiser Panorama, cables support the ring of tinted glass views as they stop in 
front of each pair of viewing lenses. (Stereo by Susan Pinsky.) 
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“Small flyers live in Stereo” Gunter 
Ziegenhain, Germany. 

“Reflections on a Golden Age” David Burder 
& Carole Reeves, England. 

“Mineral Dreams” Guy Chaminant, France. 

“Giverny, House & Garden of Claude 
Monet” Guy Ventouillac, France. 

“Around the World 80 Years Ago” Pierre 
Tavlitzki & the Stereo Club Francaise, 
France. 

“Germany's Romantic Road” Rolf Koch, 
Germany. 

“Underground Report-Minerals & Mining” 
Wolfgang Schreiber, Germany. 

“Things Which Hum & Buzz Around Us” 
Friedrich Bur am Orde, Germany. 

“Paris by Building & Boulevards: from 1850 
to the year 2000” Guy Ventouillac & SCF, 
France. 

“The Maritime Museum in Paris” Guy 
Ventouillac & SCF, France. 

“How it Sings & Sounds” Guy Ventouillac 
& SCF, France. 

“Transport Bridges Worldwide” French Team. 

“From Canyons to Chaos” Hans Vogl, 
Germany. 

“On the Move between the Two Americas” 
W. Fanderl, Germany. 

“Three Essays on Europe's Nature in Norway, 
Corsica & Morocco” Prof. Dr. Werner 
Weiser, Germany. 

“Morocco” Prof. Dr. Werner Weiser, 
Germany. 

“A Story out of the Alhambra” Roland 
Aubert, France. 

“Cities, Countrysides, and Art Treasures of 
the German Democratic Republic” M.&G. 
Reymann, Germany. 

“In the Footprints of the Moguls: Delhi, 
Agra, Fatepur Sikri, Taj Mahal” R. 
Aubert, France. 

“The Discovery of Australia 200 years Ago” 
Allan Griffin, Australia. 

“Going West” Bill Duggan, USA. 

“The United States Beyond Their Borders.” 

“Don't Forget Africa” Mrs. Sabine Neerfield, 
Germany. 

“Wonder World India” Karl-Heinz Hatle & 
W. Fanderl, Germany. 

“China” Harry zur Kleinsmiede, Holland. 

“Mexico, Home of the Cactus, Myths, 
Markets, Temples & Pyramids” Dr. 
Martinez, Germany. 

“American Highlights” Peter Kosmowski, 
Germany. 

“Every Man’s (Prickly) America by Borders & 
Flower Pots” Klaus Grote, Germany. 

“Homage to Edison” Jan Gjessing, Norway. 

“4000 Years of Architecture in Germany” 
Rolf Koch, Germany. 


The final event, other than pro- 
grams, was the “3-D Market” of 
trade tables. This was disappoint- 
ingly small, with less than 10 tables 
total. Most interesting were the new 
items on display there. 

First there was the latest version 
of the Oehmichen 3-D projector, 
now in its “final production” stage 
and re-named the “RBT 3-D Slide 
Projector 101.” For those of you not 
familiar with this, it is an extremely 
sophisticated and ambitious slide 
projector that features automatic 
slide changing for standard Stereo 
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Realist size (1%” x 4” or 41mm x 
101mm) slide mounts. Using a new, 
custom moulded, straight 50 stereo 
slide tray, this projector brings all of 
the features of a modern slide 
projector to the stereo format. Be- 
sides the motor driven slide advance 
(either by timer, or with wired or 
wireless remote), the projector fea- 
tures a gravity feed of the slide with 
mini solenoids providing the final 
slide positioning for precise align- 
ment each time, and individual auto 
focus for right and left, which may 
be overridden in tandem or in- 
dividually, or turned off. Slide 
change time is under one second, 
with fade-out and fade-in of the 
lamps during the change. 

The projector uses two 250W/24V 
lamps, with a bright optical system 
similar to current European projec- 
tors. These are easily brighter than a 
TDC with 750W lamps, and easily 
filled a 6 x 9 foot screen with a 
bright picture. Power supply is mul- 
ti voltage switchable to 110, 220 and 
240 Volts, with 600 Watts of power 
consumption. Lens pairs in focal 
lengths of 60, 85, 90 and 150mm are 
available. Vertical and horizontal 
lens adjustments are on the front of 
the projector, but they are not re- 
motely controllable, as good mount- 
ing in advance is assumed. 

RBT will also be marketing an all 
plastic slide mount with adjustable 
slide positioning rails (see previous 
SW report on these mounts in Vol. 
14, No. 5, Nov/Dec 1987). Current- 
ly available sizes are 23mm x 21mm 
(Realist format) and 23mm x 28mm 
(European format). Also being con- 
sidered are a 23mm x 33mm mount 
(just 3mm smaller than full 35mm 
for twin camera pair slides) anda 


ios > a 


Nimslo size mount. 

We were a bit skeptical when we 
saw the first prototypes of this 
projector in Switzerland. The trays 
were hand-made, and a fair percent- 
age of the slides simply would not 
drop properly unless the RBT 
mounts were used. With the new 
one-piece molded slide trays, and 
the other refinements in the latest 
version, it appears that the EMDE 
type, and even cardboard mounts 
(with precision aligned film) may 
work without problems. (Look for a 
hands-on USA test report in a future 
issue of SW.) 

RBT is talking about an initial 
production run of 100 projectors in 
a price range of about $2,000.00 
(not including lenses). Shipping 
rates or availability from a US 
source have not been determined at 
this time. For direct information 
write to RBT Raumbildtechnik 
GmbH, Karlstr. 19, 7307 Aichwald 
4, West Germany. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
Congress was the large number of 
custom-made stereo cameras using 
twin SLRs cut up and re-assembled 
into a single SLR Stereo Camera! 
Many of these appeared to be so 
professionally done that they 
looked like they were made at the 
factory! We saw everything from 
twin compacts to twin Practikas, 
twin Minoltas, twin Ricohs, twin 
Pentaxes and even a twinned motor 
drive Konica FS1. The problem is 
that every person that we asked 
about their camera either had made 
their own, and did not want to make 
another, or had it custom made by 
someone who did not want to make 
any more! Finally, however, we met 
two brothers who were offering 


Massed stereographers at the final banquet of the 7th ISU Congress. New ISU president 


Pierre Tavlitski is seated at center. (Stereo by David Starkman.) 


their services to make a twin version 
of the Yashica FX-3 super 2000, and 
were showing off two examples that 
they had already made. Shutter and 
lens functions are coupled, shutter 
speed is not. Exposure is manual 
with a through the lens “match nee- 
dle” LED arrangement. Film ad- 
vance is an alternating 1 stroke, 3 
stroke arrangement. The bad news is 
that they have presently taken all of 
the orders that they can for the first 
production run. For more informa- 
tion send $3.00 to Stereoskopie- 
Werkstatt Allgau, Franz und 
Hermann Miller, Strohlerweg 5, 
D-7970 Leutkirch i. Allgau, West 
Germany. If there is a second 
production expect the price to be in 
the $2,000.00 range. 

These are about the only new 
equipment “finds” to report on. In 


the end, although there was lack of 
good planning in many areas, over- 
all it was a very enjoyable conven- 
tion. The next one promises to be 
even bigger and better organized, as 
it is planned to be in the south of 
France, or possibly in the Princi- 
pality of Monaco, in 1991. We will 
report as soon as there are details. 
The 1993 Congress is planned to be 
in England. 


What of the ISU? 


The last item to report is on the 
status of the ISU itself. Although we 
have no official capacity, we attend- 
ed a few committee meetings to see 
what is going on. At present Bill 
Duggan is the USA ISU representa- 
tive. Treasurer for the USA will con- 
tinue to be Karl Dudey. Pierre 
Tavlitzki of France is the new ISU 


GEMS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


(Continued from page 35) 


Watkins, Carleton Emmons 
Prominent San Francisco pho- 
tographer who stereographed Idaho 

Territory during a special railroad 
journey in the winter of 1884/1885 
through Oregon, Idaho and Yellow- 
stone. Watkins took the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company's 
route from Portland to Umatilla 
Junction, then either north along the 
Northern Pacific through Moscow, 
Idaho, Spokane, Washington Terri- 
tory, then east through Montana to 
Cinnabar, then to Yellowstone or 
directly east by way of the Oregon 
Short Line (part of the Union Pacif- 
ic) to Baker City, Oregon, Caldwell, 
Idaho and to Yellowstone via 


AMEX, DINERS 
MASTER & VISA 


VINTAGE AMERICANA 


SereSer" 


Handcrafted wood & 
brass replica of original, invented 1859 by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Turn of the century 
design on velvet trimmed brass hood. Includes 
historical booklet & FREE set 3-D stereo- 
graphic views. ONLY 
base, $12.95 (add $3.00 shpg. & hdlg.). 
Addl. View Sets Avail. including Vic- 
torian Risque, Old West, San Francisco 
Earthquake and many more. 


To order call toll free (800) 223-6694 
T.M. VISUAL INDUSTRIES INC. 212 W.35th St.,N.Y.,N.Y.10001 | 


$49.95. Pedestal 


Pocatello, Idaho. E100 series re- 
served for Idaho, although no 
stereographs are known to exist. 
Watson, O.W. 

Spokane, Washington stereo- 
grapher who toured along the rail- 
road in Idaho in 1900 taking some 
excellent stereographs. 

Wood, Thomas M. 

Photographer from Dalles, Ore- 
gon who probably toured Idaho Ter- 
ritory between 1863 and 1865. 
Between 1868 and 1869 he toured 
through Idaho Territory and took 
stereographs. mao 


president, with David Burder of 
Great Britain as the new Vice Presi- 
dent. Fred Dudey of West Germany 
is the Treasurer and Judy Fentress of 
Switzerland is the Secretary. It was 
agreed that Alan Griffin of Australia 
would become the Editor of 
“Stereoscopy,” after one more issue 
that Karl-Heinz Hatle will produce 
before the change is made. Dues re- 
main at US$16.00. If you want to 
join the ISU send this amount to the 
USA ISU treasurer, Karl Dudey, 
1207 83rd St. N.W., Bradenton, FL 
34209. If you want more informa- 
tion, or to be put on the mailing list 
for information about future ISU 
Congresses, write to the Secretary at 
the official ISU address: ISU, P.O. 
Box 2319, CH-3001 Berne, Switzer- 
land. We suggest a donation of at 
least $1 (or more to be supportive) 
to cover mailing costs. 


Museum 3.Dimension 
We also had the opportunity to 
visit Museum 3.Dimension in 
Dinkelsbuhl, Germany. Watch for a 
report on that in an upcoming 
issue. OO 


UNKNOWNS 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Lincoln's Country Seat.” Denys has 
informed us that this building was 
used as a summer White House by 
several Presidents, including Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Its location was on the 
grounds of the Old Soldiers’ Home 
(founded in 1851) in Washington, 
D.C. ao 


CDV (3%"x4%") 

CDV POLYESTER 2-mil 
POSTCARD (3%"x5%") 
4”'x:5” 

STEREO (3%"x7") 
STEREO POLYESTER 
CABINET (4%"x7") 

5" x 7" 

BOUDOIR (5'2"x8'2") 
8” x 10” 

11” x 14” 

16” x 20” (unsealed flap) 


ARCHIVAL SLEEVES: clear 2.5 mil Polypropylene 
per 100: 


case of 1000: $60 
case of 1000: $80 
case of 1000: $60 
case of 1000: $50 
} case of 1000: $70 
: 2-mil $10 or 3-mil $14 
case of 1000: $80 
case of 1000: $90 
case of 500: $70 
case of 200: $34 
case of 100: $35 
case of 100: $90 


Russell Norton, P.O. Box 1070, New Haven, CT 06504-1070 
SHIPPING: $4 per order. Institutional billing. 
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UY, SELL, OR 
TRADE IT HERE 


ave For $ Sale 


Classitied 


For Sale 


3-D NUDES. Professionally produced. High 
Quality, super sharp color stereo slide sets. 
Send only $1 P&H for our explicit brochure. 
You must be 18 years or older to request this 
material. Raffaelli’s Classics, PO. Box 481064, 
Dept. SW, Los Angeles, CA. 90048. 


LE MINIMUS stereo viewer for 45 X 107 glass 
slides & extra slide carrier. D. Smekal, 1765 
Rosebery Ave., West Vancouver, BC. V7V 2Z5. 


S.R. STODDARD COLLECTORS: Lot of 32 
cab. mt. views — Ausable Chasm, Camping 
on Lake George, Ft. Wm. Henry Hotel 
(Stages), etc. Sale or trade. Write for list/pho- 
tocopies. Marvin Housworth, 830 Penn 
Avenue, Atlanta, GA. 30308. 


SALE OR TRADE. Stereo Selectrays, Selec- 
tron Changer, Cameras, Viewers. SASE for 
list. Harry Richards, 434 S. 70th St., Milwau- 
kee, WI. 53214, (414) 476-3372. 


BRACKETT DISSOLVER “projector, ‘Serial 
0002. 102mm F2.8 matched lenses, excellent 
condition, 4 new halogen lamps plus new 
custom case. $1400 plus shipping. Paul Wing, 
50 Floret Circle, Hingham, MA. 02043, (617) 
749-1996. 


VIEW-MASTER PERSONAL CAMERA, 
leather case, filters, instructions. Personal 
flash attachment, original box and instruc- 
tions, both for $110 postpaid. Send MO. in US. 
funds. R. Deurbrouck, 166 Fernwood Ave., 
Winnipeg, MB, Canada R2M 1C3. 

3-D LENTICULAR BASEBALL CARDS Tilt for 
3 different scenes for card. $1.00 and SASE 
brings 3 samples and price sheet. Sets avail- 
able. Money back guarantee. Write: Dugout, 
Village Square, Bellows Falls, VT. 05101. 
REALIST, BUSCH, KODAK, Revere/Wollen- 
sak, Stereo Books, a Repairman’s view, by 
Jess Powell. $9.95 each, Revere/Wollensak 
$10.95. Postage $1.50 each. $3.00 three or 
more. Jess Powell, 131 Bartlett, Woodland, 
CA. 95695, (916) 666-5334. 


RARE 1890S IVES KROMSKOP viewer, w/ 
glass views $950.; “‘Klomp-It” and “Travel- 
Bug” View-Master games, $30. each; “The 
Maze,” rare 1953 3-D movie poster $75. Jerry 
Ehart, PO. Box 3425, Centerline, MI. 48015, 
(313) 758-6418. 


NEW BOOK! THE STEREOSCOPIC NUDE 
1850-1930 by Serge Nazarieff, (1987). 160 
pages, 214 mostly color stereo photos, with 
viewer. $42.50 postpaid, check with order. 
Available from Fred & Elizabeth Pajerski, 225 
W. 25th St., NY, NY 10001 / (212) 255-6501. 
Available from Russell Norton, RO. Box 1070, 
New Haven, CT. 06504 / (203) 562-7800. 


VIEW-MASTER from United States and Eu- 
rope. 1989 Catalog $1.00. Disney, Showtime, 
Religious, Special Subjects, U.S. and Foreign 
Travel. Many discontinued packets still avail- 
able. Worldwide Slides, 7427-NSA Washburn 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN. 55423. 
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1880 STEREOGRAPHOSCOPE: $250; Light- 
ed View-Master, preview and 40 other reels: 
$25. 19 Oregon reels: $25., 25 WWI stereo 
cards: $30. Art Faner, #101 1961 Center, Sal- 
em, OR. 97301. 


Trade 


TRADE, BUY “AND SELL: Card ‘mounted 
views (Australian, Canadian, and British 
stereo or carte-de-visite items particularly 
wanted). David Hooper, 36, Flag Lane N., 
Chester CH2 1LE, England, U.K. 


3-D IS BACK! After $50 million and 15 years 
of R&D we now have the world’s only 
manufactured 3-D camera system that does 
not require special viewers, The NISHIKA 
N-8000. Not sold in retail stores — only 
$199.95 plus P&H — for more information 
about the NISHIKA or becoming an indepen- 
dent distributor call John F. Adolfi, (315) 
593-0630. 


SELL 100 CARD Keystone ‘Stereographic 
Library set on Palestine in case with book 
(poor cover) and maps — $400. Wanted: 
Daguerreotype photos and books particular- 
ly Mirror Image by Rudisill. Mattox, 440 Live 
Oak Loop, Albuquerque, NM 87122. 


VIEW-MASTER: Early reels & packets. In- 
cludes military & commercial reels. Send 
long double-stamped SASE to: Mary Ann 
Sell, 3752 Broadview Drive, Cincinnati, OH. 
45208. 


GERMAN 3D BOOKS (Raumbild). These ar are 
WWII era books with stereo cards and view- 
ers tucked in pockets of the book’s covers. 
See you at The Portland Show or write: Ron 
Martin, 16156 138th Ave. SE, Renton, WA. 
98058. 


SIXTY GLASS SLIDES, all European (twenty- 
nine of Pompeii), also Brewster viewer (can 
be used for both opague or glass) $350. firm, 
shipping extra. Frank Mayer, 30 Kenville Rd., 
Buffalo, NY. 14215, (716) 835-3030. 


JULES RICHARD’S “le Minimus” & two trays 
of glass slides. D. Smekal, 1765 Rosebery 
Ave., West Vancouver, BC. V7V 2Z5. 
BOOK: ‘The Siege at Port Arthur'— 
Russo/Japanese War in 3-D. $25 incl. airmail 
postage. Ron Blum, 2 Hussey Av., Oaklands 
Pk. S.A. 5046 Australia. 


MAIL/PHONE BID AUCTION, Daniel Nilva 
Collection of Stereo Views, Send $2 for cata- 
logue coming in the Fall. John Waldsmith, 
PO. 191, Sycamore, OH. 44882. 


QVU MOUNTS simplify mounting stereo 
views. Sample kit $5. includes award-winning 
view. Antique/Mod/X styles in black or grey 
$36/100 ppd. Q-VU, 817 East 8th, Holtville, CA. 
92250. 


ANTIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY Mail Auctions. 
Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes, Tintypes, 
CDVs, Cabinet photos, Stereo views, and 
miscellaneous. Hundreds of interesting vin- 
tage photographs. Great variety of subjects. 
Three or four auctions per year. $2 for illus- 
trated catalog, or $5 for next three auctions. 
Prices realized mailed out after each auction. 
Don Ulrich, 1625 South 23rd, Lincoln, NE. 
68502. 


“LE MINIMUS” for Rolleidoscope 6 X 13 or 
Stereoflectoscope 6 X 13. D. Smekal, 1765 
Rosebery Ave., West Vancouver, BC. V7V 2Z5. 


3-D COMICS for View-Master reels, etc. Send 
for list. David Vopicka, 2905 Espanola NE, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 87110. 


3.5 REALIST in n Excellent condition for other 
stereo camera. Will trade 4 boxed Selectron 
Trays for stereo viewer (Battery), 6 trays for AC 
viewer. Will consider all offers. Hansen, Box 
89437, Honolulu, Hawaii 96830-9437. 


ENGLISH COMIC VIEWS and 1500 other 
selected stereo views in stock. Will trade only 
for Maine flat mount views — any subject or 
condition. Write or call for details: Blaine E. 
Bryant, 864 Bridgton Road, Westbrook, ME 
04092, (207) 854-4470. 


Wanted 


ROLLEIDOSCOPE 6 X 13, ‘Stereo Flecto- 
scope 6 X 13, Exakta close-up attachment. D. 
Smekal, 1765 Rosebery Ave., West Vancouver, 
BC. V7V 225. 


“CAMERA CHIEF” 3-D_ Viewer, “Stereo- 
Realist” 3-D Lenticular dealer display; Other 
1950s commercial & movie Lenticulars; “Tru- 
Life Thrills)’ Bolex 16mm 3-D Demo., etc. 
1950s 3-D films; 3-D “Teleview” Souvenir Pro- 
gram; 3-D Souvenirs to Movies & World’s 
Fairs; 1950s 3-D Puzzles & Cereal Boxes 
wi3-D Cards/Comics Ads; “Bwana Devil” 
Stereo-Realist slides; “Captain Radex in 
Space” Radex 3-D slides; “Terra, Land in 
Space” Stori-View 3-D slides. Jerry Ehardt, 
PO. Box 3425, Centerline, MI. 48015, (313) 
758-6418. 


VIEWS OF GLASS MAKING industry, Glass 
Exhibitions, glass blowing, etc. Send info and 
price to Jay Doros, 780 Chancellor Avenue, Ir- 
vington, N.J. 07111. 


BRITT AND HELLER. Anything by Peter Britt 
of Jacksonville, Oregon, and Louis Heller of 
Yreka or Fort Jones, California. Mautz, Box 9, 
Brownsville, CA. 95919. 

NEBRASKA AND KANSAS stereo views. 
Also, other photographic formats of signifi- 
cant interest. Don Ulrich, 1625 South 23rd, 
Lincoln, NE. 68502. 


WHITMAN. Any photograph wanted of Walt 
Whitman or his circle, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen or Lewis Carroll. Mautz, Box 9, Browns- 
ville, CA. 95919. 


U.S. THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE (U&U) 
— | need #6, 8 and 93. If you have these send 
cost and xerox. Steve Slater, Box 72935, Fair- 
banks, AK. 99707. 


Wanted 


VIEW-MASTER “Chinese Art” books & 
Model D Focusing Viewer System. Must be 
100% orig. and complete, with (slip cases & 
storage chest). Also all: GAF, Sawyers & VMI 
(New/Still Sealed) 3-reel packets in cel- 
lophane. Daniel Skop, 128 Ninth Ave. N. 
Tonawanda, NY. 14120, (716) 693-6699. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY (Paducah) and 
Southern Illinois views. Also, any images or 
books: Edgar Allan Poe, archaeology, Grand 
Canyon, dinosaur skeletons/fossils, torna- 
does, female nudes/risque. Thomas Gatlin, 
PO. Box 2914, Carbondale, IL. 62902, (618) 
549-3009. 


STEREO TRANSPARENCIES. 214" X 21%” 
format only. All subjects, people & places. 
Mark Davidovich, 909 Palm Avenue, Carpin- 
teria, CA. 93013, call collect (805) 684-4487. 


HIGHEST PRICES paid for Catskill Moun- 
tains stereo views. Have most US. States if 
you prefer to trade — write your interests. 
Also want Saratoga Horse Racing Track 
views. Thank you. Ralph Gosse, Box 5351, Al- 
bany, NY. 12205-5351. 


KODASLIDE II VIEWER in excellent condi- 
tion. Arthur Grossman, 5471 NE 200th PI., 
Seattle, WA. 98155. 


STEREO VIEWS of Germany, esp. Karlsruhe, 
Donauworth areas. Also Britain, esp. King Ar- 
thur country. Will buy or trade for Montana 
ghost towns, battlefields, etc. Allen Hall, 1020 
Emerald Hills Dr., Billings, MT. 59101. 


ALASKA AND KLONDIKE stereo views; also 
Daguerreotype, Ambrotype & Tintype 
stereos. Send copies, descriptions, prices, 
Thanks! Robert King, 3800 Coventry Drive, 
Anchorage, AK. 99507. 


PALESTINE, synagogues & Judaism. Ameri- 
can & European stereo views, cards and tis- 
sues by Frith, Good, Anthony and others. Buy 
or trade — Many French tissues, CDVs, 
boxed Opera series available. Ascalon, 115 At- 
lantic Ave., Berlin, NJ. 08009, (609) 768-3779. 


POLITICAL stereo views wanted. Mark War- 
da, PO. Box 10024, Clearwater, FL. 34617. 


PUERTO RICO STEREO VIEWS, photos, post 
cards, other. Dealers add name to your mail- 
ing list. Jose Olmo, 65 West 106 St., 3-C, New 
York, NY. 10025. 


BURDLO 3-D CAMERA. V-M Collectors 
K-Mart (Focal) Folding V-M viewers for trade 
for either Sawyers/GAF ones. Also 1950s 3-D 
comics for sale/trade. LeRoy Nordby, 2521 
103rd Ave SE, Bellevue, WA. 98004, (206) 
451-9668. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN stereo views and 
early photos, books and plat maps. | also col- 
lect all-wood stereo cameras and pre-1880 
photography books. Dave Gorski, 1325 
Garfield Ave., Waukesha, WI. 53186. 


VIEW-MASTER PERSONAL film cutter. Will 
pay $125 or swap for Kodak Stereo. Call (815) 
727-9713. Clarence Murphy, 521 Wilcox, 
Joliet, IL. 60435. 


DAKOTA TERRITORY, No. Dak., So. Dak., 
stereos or any format will buy! Need info for 
book on photographers. Thanks. Bob Kolbe, 
1301 So. Duluth, Sioux Falls, SD 57105. 


Wanted 


Wanted 


MR. ICE CREAM desires stereo views where 
ice cream or soda fountains are the primary 
image. Especially desired are Tuft’s Centen- 
nial stereo views and old soda fountains. Al- 
lan Mellis, 1115 West Montana, Chicago, IL. 
60614. 


| BUY STEREO “3-D”! (PoSter has an “S” for 
Stereo!). Paying: Belplasca — $450., Realist 
Macro — over $1000, Realist f2.8/Wollensack 
f2.7 — $215., Sputnik — $325, Redufocus 
wide angles $195., TDC Vivid $115., TDC 116 
wicase $190., TDC 716 with all carriers $325, 
Airequipt $105, View-Master camera w/case 
$85, VM cutter $120., VM close-ups, over $100. 
| buy all “3-D” Tru-Vue, VM, Books, Dealer Dis- 
plays, Slide viewers, more. Call Harry Poster, 
(201) 794-9606, Box 1883, So. Hack., N.J. 07606, 
“3-D” since 1978! 


1894 CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER Fair, any- 
thing and other better California, Nevada, and 
Hawaii stereo views and other paper items. 
Ken Prag, Box 531SW, Burlingame, CA. 94011, 
phone (415) 566-6400. 


CENTRAL PARK, NY. — Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn: All stereo views, photos., 1850-1930. 
Herbert Mitchell, Avery Library, Columbia 
University, New York, NY. 10027. Nights: (212) 
932-8667. 


LONG ISLAND, NY. stereo views, including 
early Brooklyn and Queens. Top prices paid. 
Also wanted Puerto Rico photos, all formats 
but especially stereos. Send on approval with 
confidence to Fred Rodriguez, PO. Box 
112005, Miami, FL. 33111. 


VIEWS OF TROY, OHIO and Mendocino 
County, California (Ukiah, Hopland, Willets, 
Fort Bragg, Elk, Point Arena, Covelo, Latton- 
ville, Leggett, others). Also, Baseball, auto 
racing. Describe or send on approval. Dan Al- 
len, Box 784, Hopland, CA. 95449. 


WHITING VIEW CO. catalogue or any Whit- 
ing View Co. advertising, ephemera. Also 
Corte-Scope sets (no viewers unless with 
sets). Would like to correspond with others 
who have Corte-Scope sets but do not wish 
to sell. John Waldsmith, PO. Box 191, Syca- 
more, OH. 44882. 


JOHN ROGERS stereo cards wanted of 
Schooldays and The Photographer. A.J. Mer- 
lo, 3025 Spring St., Racine, WI. 53405, (414) 
634-0734. 


MUYBRIDGE VIEWS: Top prices paid. Also 
Michigan and Mining — the 3 Ms. Many 
views available for trade. Leonard Walle, 
49525 W. Seven Mile, Northville, MI. 48167. 
(313) 348-9145. 


FLORIDA STEREOS of historical value, espe- 
cially Tallahassee, Tampa and Gainesville. 
Price and describe or send on approval, 
highest prices paid for pre-1890 views. No St. 
Augustine. Hendriksen, PO. Box 21153, 
Kennedy Space Center, FL. 32815. 


COLLECT, TRADE, BUY & SELL: 19th Centu- 
ry images (Cased, stereo, CDV, Cabinet & 
large paper). Bill Lee, 8658 S. Gladiator Way, 
Sandy, UT. 84094. Specialties: Western, 
Locomotives, photographers, Indians, Min- 
ing, J. Carbutt, Expeditions, ships, Utah & Oc- 
cupational. 


BOXED SETS & lace makers any format. Ron 
Blum, 2 Hussey Ave., Oaklands Pk, S.A. 5046 
Australia. 


3-D SCANNING CAMERA & lenticular 
materials. Send your info to J. Rando, 1111 
Loxohatchee Dr. #1, W.PB., FL. 33409. 


FERRIS WHEEL STEREOS, specifically Kil- 
burn #s 8284, 8380 & 8481 and any Bennett 
Ferris Wheel views, Aviation, Wire-Walkers, 
Coney Island. Please quote all views. Jeffrey 
Kraus, 1 Lauren Drive, Gardiner, NY. 12525. 


| BUY ARIZONA PHOTOGRAPHS! Stereo 
views, cabinet cards, mounted photographs, 
RP post cards, albums and photographs 
taken before 1920. Also interested in xerox- 
es of Arizona stereographs and photos for 
research, will pay postage and copy costs. 
Jeremy Rowe, 2331 E. Del Rio Dr., Tempe, AZ. 
85282. 


SCIENCE-FICTION, horror, and televi- 
sion/movie related View-Master reel sets 
wanted: Dr. Who; Star Trek, The Wrath of 
Khan; 3-D movie demo reel, Addams Family, 
Dark Shadows, Voyage to the Bottom of the 
Sea, Lost in Space, UFO, Land of the Lost 1 
& 2, Man from Uncle, Green Hornet, plus 
other similar items. Have Wildflower book & 
reel set, near mint in dust jacket; demo reel 
#8 (Pinky Lee) near mint w/booklet, for trade. 
(Trade items not for sale, sorry.) Will also pay 
cash for items on above list. Elliott Swanson, 
808 Hayward, Bremerton, WA. 98310. 


LANSING, MI. memorabilia of all types in- 
cluding stereo views, photos, post cards, ad- 
vertising, catalogs, etc. Permanent want by 
collector. David R. Caterino, 9879 Bismark 
Hwy., Vermontville, MI. 49096. 


HOUSE OF WAX 3-D items; any 3-D Comics; 
Stereo views, slides, or reels of Fairs and Ex- 
positions, Romance, Pretty Ladies, Children, 
Victorian interiors, or nudes. Schneider, 7245 
West Palo Verde Avenue, Peoria, AZ. 85345, 
(602) 486-3721. 


STEREO VIEWS by Edward L. Wilson from 
“Scenes in the Orient” series. Will purchase 
or trade your wants in stereo views. Arthur 
Farrell, 33 E. 5th St., Huntington Station, NY. 
11746. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY, Hoover Dam, Golden 
Gate Bridge, Red Rocks, CO. and any Fort 
Wayne, IN. stereo views. Lee Coleman, 7002 
Lakecrest Ct., Fort Wayne, IN. 46815. 


Thurlow. Will purchase or trade your wants in 
stereo views. Arthur Farrell, 33 E. 5th St., 
Huntington Station, NY. 11746. 


CORN PALACE ITEMS, stereoscopic photos, 
etc., pre-1960. Describe and price. Also in- 
terested in Mitchell, S. Dak. views, photos 
and post cards. John Magstadt, 317 West 
Fremont, O'Neill, NE. 68763. 


PUERTO RICO stereo views or other types of 
visuals. Jose Olmo, 65 West 106 St., 3-C, New 
York, NY. 10025. 
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New from the NSA Book Service 


hotography in New Orleans: 

The Early Years, 1840-1865; 
(Margaret Smith and Mary Tucker, 
LSU Press, 1982; 194 pp., octavo 
hard-bound, 88 illustrations.) 

Although New Orleans does not 
leap to mind as a hot-bed of early 
photography, this fascinating book 
fills that gap. The city’s French heri- 
tage provided a liberal and cultivat- 
ed environment which permitted 
Jules Lion to become the first pho- 
tographer there, when he probably 
couldn't have in most parts of the 
ante-bellum South. Lion was a 
French-born free negro at a time 
when most of his race in this coun- 
try were slaves, and had been a li- 
thographer in both France and New 
Orleans. He re-visited Paris in 1839, 
and likely attended Daguerre’s lec- 
tures and bought equipment. Early 
the next year, he was producing 
daguerreotypes of city scenery. 

By mid-1840 there were several 
other galleries; James Maguire, for 
example, was a major operator until 
his early death in 1851, and his as- 
sociate W. H. Harrington was a pio- 
neer in making stereoscopic 
daguerreotypes. Maguire is also 
notable for having bought the only 
franchise ever sold by the Langen- 
heims for using Talbot's new paper 
process. The account continues, 
tracing the advent of ambrotypes, 
tintypes, and glass and paper photo- 
graphs in the 1850s. Some familiar 


names now begin to turn up, such as_ | 


Blessing and Lilienthal, makers of 
stereo views for many years. One 
tidbit new to me was that the Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Company held an 
exposition of their wares at Baton 
Rouge in 1860, as part of a nation- 
wide tour. 

This progress largely halted in 
1861 with the start of the war. Many 
photographers went into the army, 
and the blockade of the city and 
resultant decline of trade led to 
shortages both of customers and 
supplies for photographers. It was 
fortunate (for the photographers) 
that the city was quickly taken over 
by Union forces; supplies could 
again be obtained, and the soldiers 
were good customers for photo- 
graphs. It is regrettable that the sto- 
ry is not continued for another ten 
years, into the hey-day of stereo. 
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However, about a dozen views by 
Lilienthal, Blessing, McPherson, 
and Leeson from the immediate 
post-war period are reproduced. 

One welcome feature of this 
book, by the way, is that the New 
Orleans story is interwoven with the 
progress of photography in other lo- 
cations, giving it a context usually 
missing in such specialized histories. 
When we realize that Jules Lion was 
roughly contemporaneous with 
Wolcott, Morse and Draper in the 
Northeast, his pioneering activity 
becomes even more remarkable. 
This book is now available at a sub- 
stantial reduction from its original 
price, and thus is not only good 
reading but good value. (Available 
from the NSA Book Service, $10 
postpaid.) 


Other publications now available 
from the Book Service: 

Old Boston in Early Photographs, 
167 photos, 128 pp., quarto soft- 
bound, $9.00. 

Photography and the American 
Scene, Taft, 322 illustrations, 546 
pp., octavo softbound, $10.00. 

American Stereoscopic Company, 
N. Y. City, reprint of 1901 catalog of 
stereoviews, 12 pp., general assort- 
ment of about 1,300 titles, $2.00. 

Darrah’s Cartes de Visite has been 
reduced in price to $18.00. 

Union Cases, Clifford Krainik, 
232 pages, folio size, profusely illus- 
trated. Not of specific interest to ste- 
reo collectors, but important to 
collectors of Daguerreotypes. $60 
postpaid. aan 


SMART TECO-NIMSLOS __ GET 36 SLIDE-PAIRS 


New Camera $127, or yours Educated for $63. 
6”,12”,30” Macros $29 ea., Flash $16, Cutter $18. 


SPECIAL THANK YOU Continued from inside Front Cover 


Morton, Marilyn F. 
Murphy, Clarence J. 
Neffe, Tom 
Nerenberg, Benjamin 
Newman, John T. 
Norris, James 

Obata, Yoshika 
Olivares, Douglas 
Parrinello, Mabelle I. 
Patterson, Norman B. 
Peller, Louis 

Peters, Leland J. 
Peterson, Glen 
Pfeifer, Walt 

Pierce, Betty 

Pietras, Roger W. 
Pitman, Richard N. & Mona 
Porter, Harry D. 
Prisco, Louis 

Proffitt, Judy R. 
Quinette, William H., Jr. 
Ramby, Craig 

Ray, Richard 

Rebholz, Matthew J. 
Richards, Albert G. 
Richardson, Elwin J. 
Ritchie, James Ward 
Rodgers, Robert D. 
Rogers, Tom 

Ruhlen, Russell 
Ruskin, Alfred B. 
Ryan, Richard C. 

Saji, Yoshihiko 

Salvi, G. Robert 
Scannell, Jack 
Schreffler, Thomas C. 
Schulz, Dean 
Schumacher, Jay R. 
Searles, Edward 
Sellers, Russell W. 
Sellwood, V. 

Shaffer, Charles G. 
Sharrer, John 

Shaulis, Charles R. 
Sherman, C. A. 
Shettleworth, Earle G. 
Shotsberger, Robert D. 
Silverman, Raymond M. | 
Skelly, George 

Smith, Alex E. 
Snelson, Kenneth 
Solid, David E., Sr. 
Spangler, Paul C. 
Stanley, C. Rex 
Stevenson, Benjamin F. 
Stewart, Leighton R. 
Stroming, Neil 
Swenson, Robert A. 
Tarkane, George 
Taylor, George J. 
Terry, Alvin C. 

Tice, Gregory 
Timberlake, John 
Treadwell, T. K. 
Trentelman, Charles F. 
Tribelhorn, William J. 
Tsukamoto, Tetsuo 


Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. 
Tutino, Carl 

Utter, James 

Van Keulen, W. 

Van Vliet, L. B. 

Vose, Wayne F. 
Wagner, Dennis W. 
Wagner, Stephen F. 
Walker, Gregory 
Webb, Bill 
Wentworth, Jeffrey T. 
Wenz, Daniel J. 
White, Paul 


PRECISION FOLDIN 


For all standard 

Realist 3D stereo slides. 
Glass or cardboard 
mounted. Folds flat, 
weighs only 1 oz. 
Prepaid minimum order 
$10.00. Add $1.00 for 
shipping and handling. 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE. 


Wilburn, Mr. & Mrs. John J. 
Wilkerson, Terry 

Wing, Paul 

Winston, Anthony & Lois 
Winter, Louis 

Wise, Thomas E., Sr. 
Wissel, Bill 

Wolf, G. 

Young, J. K. 

Young, W. R. “Russ” 
Zakowski, Ron 

Zinda, Adolph 

Zone, Ray aa 


G STEREO VIEWER 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE | ae —— 
800-223-6694 / J 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
MINIMUM ORDER $20.00 


TAYLOR MERCHANT CORP. 212 West 35th Street * New York, NY 10001 


ATTENTION 3-D MOVIE FANS ! 


NEW COLLECTIBLE AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH THIS AD & FOR A LIMITED TIME 
THE ULTIMATE 3-D MOVIE SOUVENIER! 


35 MM 3-D SLIDE PAIRS OF ACTUAL SCENES 
FROM TEN OF THE BEST 3-D FILMS EVER MADE 
REPRODUCED FROM THE EXTREMELY RARE 
VIEW-MASTER 3-D MOVIE PREVIEW REELS 
EXHIBITED IN THEATER LOBBIES IN 1953 -1954. 


ALL SLIDES LABELED & NUMBERED 
ALL SLIDE SETS IN CASES WITH COLOR POSTER ART 


Se SOAS iy 


$14.00 PER TITLE (7 scenes/14 slides) 
$125.00 ALL TEN TITLES (save $15.00) 


3-D VIEWER $6.00 


ADD $2.00 TO TOTAL FOR POSTAGE 


“House of Wax” with Vincent Price 

“It Came from Outer Space” with Barbara Rush 
“The Maze” with Veronica Hurst 

“Money from Home” with Martin & Lewis 

“The French Line” with Jane Russell 

“Miss Sadie Thompson” with Rita Hayworth 
“Those Redheads from Seattle” 

“Inferno” with Rhonda Fleming 

“Fort Ti” with George Montgomery 

0. “Stranger Wore a Gun” with Randolph Scott 


3-D Enterprises 
P.O. Box 3425 
Centerline, MI 48015 
(313) 758-6418 


MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO JERRY EHARDT 


“Ben Wilson's high Flume 100 feet high” by Martin Mason Hazeltine, 1884 or 1886, 
from the feature in this issue, “Gems of the Mountains: Idaho Stereographs, 
c. 1863-c.1900” by Bruce Hooper on page 24. 
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